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STADIUM SUMMER 
CONCERTS BEGIN 
AUSPICIOUSLY 


Damrosch Conducts Philhar- 
monic with Spalding as Soloist 
on Opening Night of Twenty- 
Second Annual Series 


‘Aida’ Performed 


Hofmann, Virovai and Joan 
Field Are Soloists—Fokine 
Ballet Dances Twice—Freccia, 
Kurtz, Smallens and Hilsberg 
Lead During First Month 


=> by weather which re- 
pented during the day of rainy ten- 
dencies, & crowd estimated at 12,000 
gathered for the opening of the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium Concerts on the evening 
of June 14, welcoming the twenty- 
second series of New York’s standard 
summer entertainment. The auspicious 
occasion was introduced by Sam A. 
Lewisohn, son of the founder of the 
series, in whose memory the audience 
rose for a silent moment at the behest 
of New York’s Mayor, F. H. La- 
Guardia. Mr. LaGuardia, who was 
scheduled to repeat his World’s 
Fair performance as conductor of 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’, relin- 
quished this duty to Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, conductor for the evening, 
contenting himself with a short and 
forceful speech. “We come here to sit 
through good music, not to listen to bad 
speeches”, he said, and urged the pub- 
lic to support the stadium by frequent 
attendance. 

Dr. Damrosch, who gave little evi- 
dence of his seventy-seven years, was 
greeted by fervent applause, and pro- 
ceeded to conduct Goldmark’s Overture, 
‘In Springtime’, the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto, in which Albert Spalding was 
soloist, and the Brahms Second Sym- 
phony with enthusiasm and devotion. 

Spalding Again “First-Nighter” 

The ‘performance of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto by Mr. Spalding, whose fifth 
appearance as a Stadium “first-nighter” 
this was, marked yet another anniver- 
sary, since it was this concerto he 
played at his American debut in 1908, 
arid under Dr. Damrosch’s baton. His 
wonted nobility of spirit and proficiency 
of technique were marked, although out- 
door acoustics being what they are, 
many fine nuances were dissipated. 
However, it was a performance of dis- 
crimination and feeling. 

The usual encores with piano accom- 
paniment had an unusual aspect in that 
Dr. Damrosch was the accompanist. 
The collaborators reached the musical 
height of the evening with the second 
movement of the Brahms Sonata in D 
Minor. During the second encore, Sara- 
sate’s ‘Romance Andaluza’, some amuse- 
ment was caused by the breezes wafting 
Dr. Damrosch’s music to the floor, 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Wide World Photos, Inc. 


Walter Damrosch (Left), Being Greeted by Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia as He Comes Out 
to the Conductor's Platform to Conduct the Opening Concert of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony at the Stadium 





FOURTH RAVINIA 
SEASON LAUNCHED 


Boult Conducts Chicago Men 
In Four Concerts—Josef 
Hofmann Is Soloist 


Cuicaco, July 10.—A large and well- 
dressed crowd, in holiday mood but 
closely attentive, overflowed the pavi- 
lion onto the smooth turf of Ravinia 
Park when the fourth Ravinia festival 
of Chicago Symphony concerts opened 
on June 29. Sir Adrian Boult, musical 
director of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, was the guest conductor, 
making his debut in the Middle West. 

Sir Adrian’s programs for the four 
performances that composed his first 
week had created favorable discussion 
in advance. The evening began pleas- 
antly enough with the Overture to 
Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutchman’ which had 
the merit of proving that the audience 
was amiably disposed toward the con- 
ductor and that the orchestra was in 
good shape. A more exacting test fol- 
lowed and one that told the crowd a 
great deal more about Sir Adrian’s ca- 
pacities. This was the Third Symphony 
of Brahms. What it revealed was that 
Sir Adrian’s strength is a sharply an- 
alytical eye, an unerring feel for the 
direction of the phrases and for the 
movement of a piece of music as a 
whole. On the debit side, and this was 
especially noticeable in the Brahms, was 
the bald truth that while his music- 

(Continued on page 4) 


‘AIDA’ DRAWS 15,000 
TO HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Pre-Season Performance Led by 
Cimini, Begins Eighteenth 
Summer Series 


Los ANGELES, July 9.—Magnificent 
performances of Verdi’s ‘Aida’ ushered 
in the eighteenth season of “Symphonies 
Under the Stars” in Hollywood Bowl 
on July 7 and 8. The presentations were 
in the nature of pre-season events, since 
the regular concerts were not scheduled 
to begin until July 11. 

Five hundred persons, headed by a 
well-balanced cast, with an orchestra 
of 100 men in the pit, were under the 
baton of Pietro Cimini, who led the 
Verdi score for his 300th time. The 
night was ideal and an audience of some 
15,000 persons applauded the performers, 
and expressed especial admiration of 
Agnini’s simple, yet effective sets, which 
were massive and thoroughly Egyptian 
in design. 


Cast Well-Chosen 


Dusolina Giannini headed the cast in 
the title role and sang brilliantly her 
high tones being particularly beautiful. 
Bruna Castagna was the Amneris, Fred- 
erick Jagel, Radames; Richard Bonelli, 
Amonasro; Tudor Williams, the King; 
Douglas Beattie, the High Priest; 
Eleanore Woodforde, the High Priestess, 
and Earl Askam, the Messenger. On 
the whole, it was a well-chose’ cast, and 

(Continued on page 4) . 


ROBIN HOOD DELL 
INAUGURATES 
TENTH YEAR 


Ormandy Opens Series with 
Viennese Program—Hilsberg, 
Elkan, Leinsdorf and Freccia 
Succeed with Baton 


Ballet Attracts Many 


Philadelphia Ensemble Offers 
‘Ladies Better Dresses’, ‘Cafe 
Society’, ‘Barn Dance’ and 
Other Works—Hofmann, Har- 
ris and Renardy Are Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA, July 4 


AbouT 6,000 persons assembled on 

June 22 for the opening event of the 
tenth season of outdoor concerts in 
Philadelphia’s picturesque Robin Hood 
Dell in Fairmount Park. The occasion 
brought a Viennese program with Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and honorary musi- 
cal director of this year’s Dell series, on 
the podium. 

The program was well chosen to in- 
augurate the eight weeks of musical and 
choreographic events planned for the 
sylvan auditorium, and found the audi- 
ence heartily responsive. Preceding the 
concert, William K. Huff, manager for 
Robin Hood Dell Concerts, Inc., which 
is presenting the series, spoke on be- 
half of the management, outlining the 
season’s plans and expressing the pur- 
pose of those in charge to make the 
1939 roster the best in Dell annals. 


Orchestra Includes Ninety Men 


The program began with the spirited 
overture to Reznicek’s ‘Donna Diana’, 
followed by Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony, conducted in Dr. Ormandy’s 
usual understanding and sympathetic 
style and well set forth by the Dell or- 
chestra, which this year numbers about 
ninety instrumentalists, with approxi- 
mately eighty present members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and most of the 
remaining musicians, former members 
of the city’s leading symphonic group. 
Other works comprised Mozart’s ‘Eight 
German Dances’, a group of works by 
Johann Strauss, Jr.—the overture to 
‘The Gypsy Baron’, the ‘Voices of 
Spring’ and ‘Emperor’ waltzes, and the 
‘Perpetuum Mobile’, and Josef and Jo- 
hann Strauss’s ‘Pizzicato Polka’. 

During the intermission Benjamin 
Ludlow, vice-president of Robin Hood 
Dell Concerts, introduced Samuel R. 
Rosenbaum, president, acclaiming him 
as “the man who made the Dell con- 
certs possible this season”. Mr. Rosen- 
baum expressed appreciation for the co- 
operation of Philadelphians in the pre- 
liminary financing of this year’s Dell 
Concerts and in the sale of subscrip- 
tions. He also urged further co-opera- 
tion and interest, as the full financial 
sticcess of the series depends upon con- 

(Continued ow page 11) 
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CINCINNATI OPENS 
Z00 OPERA SEASON 


Boito’s ‘“Mefistofele’ and Mas- 
senet’s ‘Manon’ Begin New 
Summer Series 


Cincinnati, July 10.—Cincinnati’s 
Summer Opera Association opened its 
season at the Zoo on the evening of 
June 25. An almost-capacity audience 
was present to welcome Norina Greco, 
Norman Cordon and Sydney Rayner, 
who sang the leading roles in Boito’s 
‘Mefistofele’. 

Mr. Cordon, who was heard here last 
spring as a May Festival soloist, was 
well cast in the role of Mefistofele and 
his voice as well as his physique were 
well suited to the role. Both Miss Greco 
and Mr. Rayner were heard to advan- 
tage in their interpretations of Mar- 
guerite and Faust, being particularly 
fine in the duet in the ‘Prison’ scene. 
The excellent supporting cast included 
Fidelia Campigna, Mildred Ippolito and 
Lodovico Oliviero. 

The chorus competently surmounted 
its trying episodes. The ballet, under 
the direction of Blake Scott, with 
choreography by Mr. Scott, was slight- 
ly handicapped by a crowded stage. 
Fausto Cleva, conductor, welded the 
choice of the orchestra together in his 
customary finished style. All in all, 
the opera got off to an auspicious start, 
the pleasant weather helping to swell the 








Ravinia Festival 


(Continued from page 3) 
making many times kindled admiration, 
it never excited emotion. 

After the intermission came the nov- 
elty of the evening, Holst’s Fugal 
Double Concerto for flute and oboe with 
the orchestra’s own Ernest Liegl and 
Florian Miller as soloists in a work 
that has charm and sufficient import- 
ance to find its place on a summer pro- 
gram. The evening wound up with 
Svendsen’s arrangement of Wagner’s 
‘Traume’ (a curious choice since 
Frederick Stock, the orchestra’s regular 
conductor, has made an arrangement 
himself and plays it with fair fre- 
quency) and with the Elgar transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s great Fantasia and 
Fugue in C Minor. 

Hofmann Hailed 

The second evening, June 30, an even 
greater throng came to hear the soloist, 
Josef Hofmann, play the Chopin First 
Concerto in E Minor. To begin, there was 
Smetana’s overture to ‘The Bartered 
Bride’, serving as a prelude to Schubert’s 
B Minor Symphony, the ‘Unfinished’, 
which called attention to the shrewd baton 
of Sir Adrian and to the virtuosity of the 
orchestra, 

Mr. Hofmann’s way with the Chopin con- 
certo is entirely familiar but he miracu- 
lously contrives to keep at bay the para- 
lyzing staleness that sometimes overtakes 
an artist when he launches yet once more 
on a composition he has played a count- 
less number of times. The Romanza es- 
pecially was typical of his surpassingly 
lovely treatment of the work. The rondo 
flew with incredible agility and lightness. 
In conclusion there were the ‘Enigma’ 
Variations of Elgar. 

Mr. Hofmann played again the following 
night when there was a large crowd and a 
superb moon. This time it was the ‘Em- 
peror’ Concerto of Beethoven, a more un- 
usual assignment for him here. What on 
the preceding evening had been exquisite 
pianism was now deepened, made more 
forceful and colored more vividly, accord- 
ing to the larger demands of the work. It 
‘was obvious that he harbored an; intense, 
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Suzanne Fisher James Melton 


crowd, 
June 29. 


Fisher and Melton Sing 


The series continued with a perform- 
ance of Massenet’s ‘Manon’ at the Zoo 
on June 27, with James Melton and 
Suzanne Fisher assuming the leading 
roles. 

Both Mr. Melton and Miss Fisher 
were excellent in their performances, 
their youth sitting handsomely upon 
them in the romantic roles of the Cheva- 
lier Des Grieux and Manon. Mr. Mel- 
ton seems to have added to the quality 
of his admirable voice and his charac- 
terization was extremely good. Miss 
Fisher, who was trained at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, has a voice 
of definite merit and uses it to the best 
advantage. Her petite figure and finely 
drawn interpretation made her a most 
appealing Manon. 


The work was repeated on 


MM 


gram with the Beethoven ‘Leonore’ Over- 
ture. After the intermission came the 
Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, during 
which the gentlemanly instincts of the 
conductor triumphed over any tendency to 
pile up frenzied and despairing climaxes. 

The first week of Sir Adrian’s visit 
came to a close the following afternoon, 
July 2, when the program was launched 
by the Third ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto of 
Bach, in which the orchestra was at its 
best. Then came what was virtually a 
novelty—the E Flat Symphony, No. 99, 
of Haydn. Poor “Papa” Haydn is given 
very little attention here. This particular 
symphony, it was pointed out, had last 
been played in 1904 when Theodore 
Thomas was conductor. Sir Adrian 
showed that its neglect was a shameful 
oversight. His performance had vigor, 
flexibility and spaciousness. 

Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ (any Strauss is a 
sort of specialty with the Symphony) led 
off the second half of the program in a 
reading that was bold and effective. Sand- 
wiched jin between Harris’s ‘American’ 
overture, ‘Johnny Comes Marching Home’, 
was the Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas 
Tallis, for double string orchestra, by 
Vaughan Williams. 

The Ravinia festival continues for five 
more weeks, with Sir Adrian conducting 
another week, Vladimir Golschmann the 
next two weeks, and Artur Rodzinski the 
concluding two. 





Hollywood Bowl 
(Continued from page 3) 


its singing was little distorted by ampli- 
fication. One of the highlights was the 
effective work of the Littlefield Ballet. 
The singing of the chorus of seventy- 
five singers, trained by Hugo Strelitzer, 
was Superb and the finale of the second 
act became a riot of color and an ef- 
fulgence of sound that will not soon be 
forgotten. Experienced in holding 
large forces together, Mr. Cimini kept 
the music moving at a brisk tempo and 
was largely responsible in making the 
work the spectacle it is supposed to be. 
_ Despite the rush attendant upon a “first- 
night” performance, the improvements 
in2de ‘on sthe Bowl property in recent 


> ,,monthy ‘caused much favorable comment. 
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Sydney Rayner 





Norman Cordon 


Joseph Royer, an old favorite, was 
sp: did in the role of Lescaut and Lo- 
reizo Alvari, a newcomer, lent distinc- 
tion to the role of the Count Des Grieux. 
Other members of the excellent cast were 
Josephine Imbus, Mildred Ippolito, Ed- 
wina Eustis, Daniel Harris, Lodovico 
Oliviero, Norman Roland and Harriet 
La Croix. 


The orchestra under Fausto Cleva 
was again a well-knit ensemble giving 
competent support to the singers at 
all times. 


The series of summer operas will 
cover seventeen weeks, with two per- 
formances of three operas each week. 
Among the outstanding voices still to be 
heard are those of Josephine Antoine, 
Gladys Swarthout, Rosa Tentoni, Coe 
Glade, Armand Tokatyan, Harold Lindi, 
Carlo Morelli, and Angelo Pilotto. 


VALERIE ADLER 


First to greet the eye, is a twenty-five foot 
monument, resting upon an artistic cement 
base, standing at the entrance of the Bowl. 
It is the work of WPA artists and work- 
men, Further on, one misses the shabby 
old lunch stand and the garden wherein 
Bowl breakfasts had been served to ardent 
patrons. On the site now stands a hand- 
some building, well-equipped with all mod- 
ern appliances of an up-to-date restaurant. 
This, too, was erected with WPA funds, 
as were the two commodious rest rooms, 
which are located behind the shell. 
Future programs have been arranged 
with an eye to the musical taste of pros- 
pective Bowl patrons. There will be very 
few programs without assisting feature at- 
tractions. Albert Spalding, Miliza Korjus, 


Rudolph Ganz, José Iturbi, Lily Pons, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Dalies Franz, Lotte 
Lehmann, and Jascha Heifetz will be 


heard individually. Operas will be ‘Han- 
sel and Gretel,’ ‘Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’, ‘Prince Igor’ and ‘Turandot’. The 
Littlefield Ballet, Broadbent Ballet, Theo- 
dore Kosloff Ballet and Adolph Bolm Bal- 
let have been engaged. 

The cost for these events will approach 
$150,000, which means that some 300,000 
persons will have gone through the gates, 
if Sept. 6 is to find a balanced budget. In 
recent years, a slight profit has been real- 
ized. It has been found that the public will 
pay for what it wishes to see and hear; 
but unfortunately, the management can 
only anticipate what those wishes may be. 

Har D. Crain 





Pan-American Musical Bureau Organ- 
ized 

BuENOs ArReEs, July 5.—A group of 
music enthusiasts in Buenos Aires have 
formed the Pan-American Musical 
Bureau for the purpose of exchanging 
artists between North and South 
America. Ernesto de Quesada, presi- 
dent of Daniel Concerts for the past 
thirty-one years, will head the organiza- 
tion and G. N. Dalrymple will represent 
the organization, with headquarters in 
New York City. Mr. Dalrymple has 
just returned from Buenos Aires. 





The photograph of Dalies Frantz on the front 
cover is by Maurice Seymour, Chicago. 


FEDERAL MUSIC PROJECTS 
CONTINUE UNTIL JAN. 1 





On That Date, 25 Percent Sponsorship 
Must Be Obtained—N. Y. Unit’s 
Quota Is Uncut 


The recent Congressional vote which 
eliminated the WPA Federal Theatre 
Project does not affect the Federal Mu- 
sic Project, authorities state, and music 
projects in various localities will con- 
tinue in their present status until Jan. 
1. On that date, continuance of the pro- 
jects is said to depend on the acquisi- 
tion of a twenty-five percent sponsor- 
ship by outside organizations or in- 
dividuals. Another regulation embodied 
in the congressional vote is that as of 
Sept. 1, all workers who have been 
on the projects for eighteen months or 
longer are required to be re-certified 
for the work, via the home relief bu- 
reaus, for re-apportionment. 

According to Horace Johnson, di- 
rector of the project in New York City, 
the quota remains the same, and there 
have been no cuts in the personnel, 

“The eighteen months clause may 
cause some difficulty,” he stated, “as the 
majority of our teachers and orchestra 
musicians will have to be re-certified, 
and it may mean suspension of certain 
activities for a month or six weeks until 
the situation can be re-adjusted. It 
is not yet determined whether the 
twenty-five percent sponsorship will 
come through organizations or civic 
forces. 

“Our concerts in various parks of the 
city have been an enormous success so 
far, and we plan to give dramatic, sym- 
phonic and chamber music performances 
at the auditorium in the World’s Fair 
building as soon as it is completed. A 
series of symphony concerts at Man- 
hattan Beach will open on July 17, with 
staff and guest conductors and soloists. 

“We are very proud of the fact that 
in the past six months 105, or ten per- 
cent of our quota, have gone to outside 
employment, one of our major aims in 
the project.” 

The New York project is in its new 
offices at 71 West 23rd Street, having 
left the theatre on 54th Street at the 
time the Theatre Project moved in with 
‘The Swing Mikado’. Several audi- 
toriums are being investigated for use in 
the fall. 


LUCERNE SCHEDULES 
INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 








August Events To Bring Toscanini, 
Boult, Walter, Busch and Other 
Musicians to Swiss City 


LucerNnE, July 1. — The _ Interna- 
tional Music Festival in Lucerne, 
Switzerland, will be held in August, 
opening with a symphonic concert con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini on Aug. 3. 
The principal events have been sched- 
uled as follows: 


August 

3—Symphonic Concert. 
ductor. 

7—Symphonic Concert, Adrian Boult, conductor 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist. soloist. 

9—Recital by the Busch Quartet with Reginald 
Kell, clarinetist. 

11—Symphonic Concert. Ansermet, 
ductor. Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, soloist 

13—Choral Concert by the Strassburg Cathedral 


Arturo Toscanini, con- 


Ernest con- 


Choir. Abbé A. Hoch, conductor. Joseph 
Bonnet. organist, soloist. 
14—Recital by Alexander Kipnis, bass, and Albert 


Ferber, pianist. 
16 and 17—Verdi’s Requiem. 
conductor. 


Arturo Toscanini. 


21—Symphonic Concert. Bruno Walter, con 
ductor. 

23—Recital of works by Othmar Schoeck. Ria 
Ginster, soprano; Herman Schey, bass; 


Othmar Schoeck, pianist. 
25—Symphonic Concert. Fritz Busch, conductor 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, soloist 
26—Recital by Beniamino Gigli, tenor. 
27 and 28—Choral Concert by the Sistine Choir 
29—Symphonic Concert. Arturo Toscanini, con- 
ductor. Vladimir Horowitz, 


pianist, soloist. 
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“English Salzburg” Attracts 
Visitors to Mozart’s ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’, ‘Figaro’, ‘Magic Flute’ 
and a Powerful Performance 
of Verdi’s ‘Macbeth’ 


By Epwarp LOocKSPEISER 


LONDON, June 21. 


LD - FASHIONED advertise- 
ments were particularly eloquent 
in their use of a picture of a lit- 

tle hand with forefinger outstretched 
pointing to the indispensible. It is such 
a picture that I should like to use now, 
pointing to Glyndebourne, the “English 
Salzburg”, surely the most entrancing, 
if not the most characteristic, product 
of modern musical England. It is not 
only the wonderful feast for eye and ear 
that has made Glyndebourne, in the 
short space of five years, the perfect fes- 
tival opera house, attracting visitors 
from all over the world; it is the unique 
setting, that combination of opera and 
countryside, the exquisite gardens sur- 
rounding the estate and theatre with the 
little stream called the Bourne, flowing 
through them, the atmosphere of what 
might be called a court opera in twen- 
tieth century England, that places 
Glyndebourne in a class by itself. 

I remember my first experience of 
opera, in Paris when still a young boy. 
An abundance of fur mantles and top 
hats, the squat little “ouvreuses” excit- 
edly running about, gorgeous balus- 
trades and lustres, red plush seats, and 
a fuggy atmosphere that you could cut 
with a knife. A nervous gentleman sit- 
ting next to me complained that his seat 
must have too recently been sat upon, 
for he found it disturbingly warm! 
Nothing like this at Glyndebourne. 
During the intervals of ‘Don Giovanni’ 
there are roses and carnations and a 
view over the Sussex Downs which is 
almost too good to leave for the last 
act. One makes a day of it. An excel- 
lent dinner is served in comfort—except 
for those who prefer sandwiches and 
champagne in the uncomfortable luxury 
of their Rolls-Royces—and on the menu 
praises of choice wines are printed in 
the form of Greek quotations. After 
which the Mozartians in best bib and 
tucker parade alongside the Bourne, the 
while sheep and cows look on oblivious- 
ly from the hills beyond. It is an ex- 
perience not soon to be forgotten. 


Heroes of the Festival 


John Christie, a middle-aged Devon- 
shireman, former schoolmaster at Eton, 
hotel proprietor and builder of church 
organs, is the founder and owner of 
Glyndebourne. He is present at every 
performance in the single box of the 
theatre. There, too, when she is not 
appearing on the stage as Susanna in 
‘Figaro’ or Zerlina in ‘Don Giovanni’, 
is Audrey Mildmay, alias Mrs. Christie. 
But the heroes of Glyndebourne are un- 
doubtedly Fritz Busch, the conductor, 
formerly director of the Dresden 
Opera, who now divides his time be- 
tween Glyndebourne and Buenos Aires; 
the Scottish scene-designer, Hamish 
Wilson, whose settings for ‘Don 
Gioyanni’ and ‘The Magic Flute’ 
are among the most perfect examples 
of stage scenery the present century has 
seen; and finally, the producer, Carl 
Ebert, whose co-ordination of movement 
and gesture and whose artistic handling 
of the minutest points in the dramatic 
conception make him the festival’s most 
treasured asset. A section of the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra is under 
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A Scene from Verdi's 


Busch’s direction, and they as well as 
the chorus and stage hands are put up 
in country “pubs” for the season. 

This year’s ‘Don Giovanni’ at Glynde- 
bourne brought the return of the re- 
markable John Brownlee, in an extra- 
ordinarily live and vivid portrayal of 
the title role, along with most of the 
cast of former years. Curiously enough, 
since Glyndebourne does not go out of 
its way to secure native artists, all the 
singers in this production were of Brit- 
ish natiqnality with the exception of a 
newcomer, the Italian Leporello, Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni. Particularly success- 
ful was the young Welsh tenor, David 
Lloyd, as Ottavio, and the Elvira of 
Hella Toros, both new to ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ this year, though Lloyd had al- 
ready made an outstanding success of 
the part of Macduff in ‘Macbeth’ and is 
certainly a singer to be watched. 

Risé Stevens Wins Triumph 

A triumph awaited Risé Stevens as 
the new Cherubino in ‘Figaro.’ Glynde- 
bourne, which has seen many a fine 
Cherubino, has seen none to surpass this 
superb combination of acting, charac- 
terization and singing. And there was 
a new Countess of Copenhagen fame, 
Maria Markan, the Icelandic singer 
who, too, proved herself a worthy suc- 
cessor in this role. 

No new productions are scheduled 
for this year, but we are glad to see that 
Verdi’s ‘Macbeth’, which was the out- 
standing success of last season, is now 
established in the Glyndebourne reper- 
tory. This early Shakespeare opera of 
Verdi is not a work as complete or as 
convincing as the much later ‘Falstaff’ 
or ‘Otello’. First produced in Florence 
in 1847 and revised for Paris in 1865, 
‘Macbeth’ is generally regarded as one 
of those interesting failures in which 
new means of dramatic expression are 
sought, but not wholly discovered. As 
a pointer to Verdi’s mature style, it is 
indeed extremely interesting, for we see 
the composer abandoning the old 
shoddy type of Italian aria and chorus, 
of which there are nevertheless quite a 
number of examples in the score, for 
music which is more poignantly dra- 
matic. Yet with ‘Otello’ in the back of 
our minds, it leaves the impression of 
being a too-experimental example of 
Verdi’s art to be heard and heard again 


- 


J. W. Debenham 


‘Macbeth’ at Glyndebourne 


by the ordinary opera-goer, unless it is 
accompanied by a production supplying 
the deficiencies in the score. 

It is in this respect that the Glynde- 
bourne ‘Macbeth’ is such a rare experi- 
ence, It is essentially a wonderful spec- 
tacle in which, by means of a hundred 
uncanny details, the producer, Carl 
Ebert, has been able to illuminate 
Shakespeare’s drama, while the music, 
at any rate the orchestral music, plays 
an incidental role. The horror when, 
in the Banquet scene, Macbeth sees the 
ghost of Banquo, is something to cur- 
dle the blood of the hardest-boiled of 
opera devotees. And the masks of the 
witches in the first act, the scene where, 
from the depths of the stage soldiers 
with their boughs make Birnam Wood 
come to Dunsinane, the terror and 
agony Of Lady Macbeth, the magnificent 
cloud effects and the overwhelming im- 
pressions created by crowds of soldiers 
racing across the stage with spears and 
banners—all this makes ‘Macbeth’ a 
unique production in the unique 
Glyndebourne repertory. 


Grandi a Superb Lady Macbeth 


Here is something that alone should 
be worth the journey across the Atlan- 
tic. Carl Ebert was the hero of the 
evening, and to him is applicable 
Schumann’s celebrated phrase, “Hats 
off gentlemen, a genius!” And under 
his guidance, the team work through- 
out was wholly admirable. The Lady 
Macbeth of Margherita Grandi, a Tas- 
manian singer, was an extraordinarily 
powerful characterization of the part, 
grim, persistent and terrifying, while 
her high notes rode over orchestra and 
chorus, producing intense and tragic 
effects. It was an interpretation that 
would have warmed the heart of Verdi 
himself, who wanted a great actress 
in the part rather than a showy singer 
Francesco Valentino was the eloquent 
Macbeth, and each member of the cast 
made his proper contribution in voice, 
gesture and acting to the perfect bal 
ance of the production. Plans have for 
some time been in the minds of the 
Glyndebourne management to take the 
company to the United States. I can 
assure my American readers that in 
‘Macbeth’ they will not be disappointed 
with this supremely artistic and tre- 
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PECULIAR CHARM 





J. W. Debenham 
Captain John Christie, Founder and 
Owner of Glyndebourne, in the Grounds 
Surrounding the Opera House 
mendously powerful example of oper- 
atic production. 

It remains for me now to record the 
events of the end of the Covent Garden 
Germaine Lubin of the Paris 
Opéra has won great admiration for her 
sensitive and original Isolde. Lauritz 
Melchior appeared as Tristan and 
Kerstin Thorborg as Brangane. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who will take a holi- 
day from the concert hall during the 
coming season, conducted. He was also 
in charge of the Covent Garden ‘Don 
Giovanni’ in which Richard Tauber was 


season. 


the dignified and thoughtful Ottavio, 
Elisabeth Rethberg the Anna; Hilde 
Konetzni, Donna Elvira; while Don 


Giovanni was sung in a fine, delicately 
ironic style by Ezio Pinza. Unfortu- 
nately, the excellent association of sin- 
gers was marred by just what we go 
to Glyndebourne not to see, namely 
some garish scenery borrowed from the 
Opera House at Stockholm. Basil Cam- 
eron, formerly conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony, made his first appearance 
at Covent Garden by successfully step- 
ping into the breach to conduct ‘Tristan’ 
when Beecham was indisposed, and in 
‘The Ring’ of which there has been only 
one cycle this year, Melchior, Hilde and 
Anny Konetzini, Paul Schoeffler and 
Kerstin Thorborg have been the prom- 
inent artists. So far as opera in London 
is concerned, it never rains but it 
pours. The Ballets Jooss, in co-operation 
with the musical section of the artists’ 
colony at Dartington Hall in Devon- 
shire, have put on a revival of Handel’s 
opera, ‘Rodelinda’. The production is 
typical of the originality one has come 
to expect from Jooss, though this Han 
del opera lamentably fails to hang te- 
gether as a dramatic work, and 1 

amount of ingenuity can transform a 
string of grandiloquent arias and im- 
posing choruses into a true work fe 

the stage. Mention, too should be mad 
of the little Ballets Rambert who ar: 
holding a season in a small Kensingtor 
theatre where music of Poulenc, Auric 
Honegger and Milhaud is made to fit 
some most entertaining ballets on mod 
ern themes. A curious production of 
theirs is the ballet, ‘Lady Into~ Fox’, 
based on the well-known novel of David 
Garnett, and accompanied by an arrange- 
ment of dynamic pieces of Honegger. 
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BRUSSELS ENJOYS TWo FETES DEVOTED TO MOZART 





Charles Miinch Conducts Or- 
chestral Concert, Eugen Szen- 
kar ‘ Die Entfiihrung’, ‘Don 
Giovanni’, ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ and 
‘Nozze di Figaro’ 


By CHARLES LEIRENS 


BRUSSELS, June 20. 


was given at the Antwerp Flem- 

ish Theatre under the auspices 
of the GAVKO Society and the distin- 
guished patronage of Her Majesty, 
Queen Elizabeth. An orchestral con- 
cert was conducted by Charles Miinch, 
director of the Paris Concerts of the 
Conservatory, with the Polish violinist, 
Simon Goldberg, as a soloist. The fes- 
tival included the production of ‘Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’, and ‘Cosi 
fan Tutte’ under Knappertsbusch; of the 
‘Nozze di Figaro’ and ‘Don Giovanni’, 
under Eugen Szenkar. Among the su- 
perb casts of artists may be mentioned 
Margit Bokor, Alexander  Kipnis, 
Aulikki Rautawaara, Elle Flesch, Au- 
drey Mildmay Christie, Luigi Fort and 
Annette Brun. 

Among other attractions, the commit- 
tee had planned a lecture by Edouard 
Herriot. Unfortunately, the complica- 
tions of political events kept M. Herriot 
from appearing at the festival. Henri 
Ghéon, author of a book on the Salz- 
burg master, took his place at the last 
minute. The festival met with immense 
success. 

The second Mozart festival took place 
at the Brussels Théatre Royal de la 
Monnaie. The artists were mostly 
those of Glyndebourne. The singers 
were approximately the same as those 
who sang in Antwerp with a few excep- 
tions. Martial Singher, John Brown- 
lee, Virgilio Lazzari, Ina Sonez, David 
Lloyd and Roy Henderson. The orches- 
tra was led by Fritz Busch, whose con- 
ducting was magnificent, his interpreta- 
tion never sacrificing the virility of Mo- 
zart’s music to its delicacy. In spite of 
all international complications the fes- 
tival was extraordinarily successful. 

The National Broadcasting Institute 
(I. N. R. Flemish section) recently re- 
vealed to the public an unknown work 
by Stravinsky. The piece is contem- 
porary with ‘Petruchka’, is dedicated to 
Claude Debussy, bears the name of 
‘King of Stars’, and is orchestrated for 
orchestra and male voices. Edited in 
Russia, the score was thought to be lost 
when Paul Collaer, whose competence 
as the director of the Flemish section 
of the Institute is well known, happened 
to see it mentioned among the various 
items of a Brussels second-hand book- 
store. He lost no time in ordering it. 
However, he had been forestalled a few 
hours earlier by M. C. van den Borren, 
the distinguished curator of the Library 
at the Brussels Conservatory. The 
work, although short, is conceived in 
the grand manner and worthy of Stra- 
vinsky’s best. It was magnificently per- 
formed by the I. N. R. orchestra and 
chorus under Franz André. 

The Flemish Philharmonic Society 
was founded by M. Gevaert, a patron of 
the arts, who is well known in America. 
He is High Commissioner for Belgium 
at the World’s Fair. The excellent 


Tv first of two Mozart festivals 


Viennese conductor, Arthur Lowenstein 
is responsible for the artistic direction 
of the Society. 

The Flemish Philharmonic Society 
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Arthur Léwenstein, 
Director of the Flem- 
ish Philharmonic 


Paul Collaer, Director 
of the Flemish Sec- 
tion of the Radio 


gave Brussels audiences an impressive 
proof of its value by a first-rate per- 
formance of Richard Strauss’s ‘Ariadne 
auf Naxos’. In spite of the difficulties 
encountered when presenting an opera 
in a concert hall, M. Lowenstein suc- 
ceeded in giving a perfect interpretation 
of the work and met with enormous suc- 
cess. The enthusiasm, the true artistic 
spirit of the cast made one forget all 
that an opera lacks when deprived of its 
staging. Outstanding were Ella Flesch 
as Ariadne; Margit Bokor as the com- 
poser; Elisabeth Gerse as Zerbinetta; 
Kurt Baum as Bacchus, and Willy 
Warrick as the Kapellmeister. 


Igor Markevitch Lectures 


The Brussels Société Philharmonique 
ranks among the first organizations 
which anticipated the extraordinary 
gifts of the young Russian, Igor Marke- 
vitch, as a composer and conductor. 
The musical world, however, knew less 
of Markevitch as a lecturer. Last year 
when he spoke at the Jeune Barreau 
(Brussels Association of Lawyers), he 
caused a sensation on the subject of 
“Music, the Unknown’. This year the 
lectures delivered at the Brussels Palais 
des Beaux-Arts have met with the fa- 
vour of critics and other music-lovers. 

Although it is impossible to summar- 
ize in so brief a space the audacious 
and deep points of view of the lec- 
turer, it may be said that Markevitch 
champions the sublime and bravely ig- 
nores the specious theses of the anti- 
Romantic group. However much one 
wishes to discuss the foundations of 
aesthetics, the lecturer concludes in 
substance, it nevertheless remains true 
that the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
brings mankind a more essential mes- 
sage than Chardin’s purest still-life. 
The lecture was illustrated by musical 
examples, Markevitch himself playing 
the piano. 

Belgian films which have been made 
for the occasion of the New York 
World’s Fair are of exceptional value. 
They are destined to enlighten the gen- 
eral public as to the treasures of old 
Belgium as well as the resources of a 
modern country. The unsparing effort 
of the organizers yielded excellent re- 
sults. Among the most remarkable let 
us mention the work due to the collabo- 
ration of André Cauvain, lawyer, and 
Safford Cape, founder of a musical 
group devoting itself to ancient music 
under the name of Pro Arte Antiqua. 
The camera presents Van Eyck’s ‘Mys- 
tical Lamb’ while M. Cape has brought 
to one of the finest masterpieces of 
Flemish art an exquisitely adequate 
background of Fifteenth Century music, 
that of Guillaume Dufay, Van Eyck’s 
contemporary and chapelmaster to 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. 

Next comes a film entitled ‘Memlinc, 
painter of the Virgin’, with a musical 


Markewitch, 
Russian Composer 
and Lecturer 


Safford Cape, 
Founder of Pro Arte 
Antiqua 


Igor 


background of music by Jacob Obrecht 
(-1505). It is impossible to over-rate 
the erudition, the good taste and re- 
straint which M. Cape displayed on this 
occasion. Indeed, the musicologist was 
facing the difficult problem of synchro- 
nizing the unchangeable data of the past 
on the screen, with a musical score more 
than 400 years old. 

To the same producer we owe the 
film ‘Colombophilie’. It presents the 
various devices—old and new—used 
among the rural population of Belgium 
in their favorite sports: pigeon raising 
and pigeon racing. Jean Absil, com- 
poser, has written a score of extraordi- 
nary rhythmical power on a_ theme 
which might have appeared slight to 
many. Especially satisfactory are the 
scenes in the little café, the final episode 
of the release of the birds, and the de- 
lightful ‘Nocturne’ accompanying the 
breaking of the egg-shell and the music 
for strings in the episode of the train- 
ing and the final flight of the birds. 


Relation of Art to Reality Depicted 


The fourth picture bears .the title 
‘Theme of Inspiration’. The scenario 
was conceived by Roger van Aver- 
maete, the musical score by Marcel 


Poot. The author has brought to light 





Broadcasting Institute Plays 
“Lost” Work by Stravinsky— 
Music by Fifteenth Century 
and Contemporary Composers 
for World’s Fair Films 


the subtle relationship that binds the 
work of art to the realities surrounding 
the artist: seashells being flung ashore 
by the waves have inspired James En- 
sor; forests of to-day are still to be 
found in Rubens’s backgrounds; the 
rocks of the river Meuse belong to the 
canvasses of Joachim Patenier; even 
the angels of Memlinc and the merry 
rogues of Breughel are still alive in 
Flemish country farms and Walloon 
homes. The picture obtained the Golden 
Medal at the Venice Biennale and will 
undoubtedly meet with the appreciation 
of the New York World’s Fair public. 

The directorship of Belgium’s most 
important musical school will become 
vacant within a short time. The present 
director of the Conservatory, Joseph 
Jongen, is to retire, having reached the 
age limit. The candidates who appear 
to have the greatest chance of succeed- 
ing are his brother, Léon Jongen, and 
Jean Absil, one of the leaders of the 
younger Belgian generation of com- 
posers, and Désiré Defauw, conductor. 

The Concours Ysaye, an organization 
placed under the auspices of the Queen 
Elisabeth foundation, planned cycles of 
three yearly competitions with one year 
between each. The first session open to 
violinists took place in 1937; the second, 
open to pianists, took place in 1938. A 
competition open to orchestra conduc- 
tors had been planned for May, 1939, 
but in view of the exceptional difficulties 
of the task (among other things four 
permanent orchestras had to be se- 
cured), it was postponed until the 
Spring of 1940. 
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WORCESTER PLANS 
ITS 80TH FESTIVAL 


Stoessel to Conduct Chorus and 
Orchestra—Two Opera Per- 
formances Listed 


Worcester, July 10.—The Eightieth 
Worcester Music Festival will open on 
Oct. 2, under the baton of Albert Stoes- 
sel. The chorus of 450 voices will be 
heard in Parry’s ‘At a Solemn Music’ 
and in the ‘Sea’ Symphony of Vaughan 
Williams, soloists for the latter being 
Helen Jepson, soprano, and Robert 
Weede, baritone. Miss Jepson will offer 
a group of arias and the orchestra will 
be heard in compositions of Debussy 
and Ravel. 

On Tuesday evening, the choral works 
will include ‘Song of the Fates’ by 
Brahms, and ‘Songs of Conquest’, four 
unaccompanied choruses by Harl Mc- 
Donald. Simon Barer, Russian pianist, 
will be featured in a concerto not yet an- 
nounced, and the orchestra will con- 
tribute works of Respighi and Richard 
Strauss. 

The Children’s Concert usually given 
on Wednesday afternoon has been moved 
to Saturday morning. 





American Program Scheduled 
Thursday will bring an American 
program, opening with Samuel Barber’s 
‘Symphony in one movement’. Agnes 





Davis, Viola Sylva, William Hain, and 
Gean Greenwell will be the soloists in 
Horatio Parker’s ‘Hora Novissima’. 

“Artist’s Night” on Friday will fea- 
ture Gladys Swarthout in arias and 
songs. The chorus and orchestra will 
also be heard. 

‘Pagliacci’ and ‘Gianni Schicchi’ will 
be given on Saturday night as a double 
bill, Alfredo Valenti directing the stage. 
Charles Kullman is cast as Canio, 
Muriel Dickson as Nedda, Robert 
Weede as Tonio, in the first opera, with 
Julius Huehn as Gianni Schicchi, Helen 
Marshall as Lauretta and Charles Kull- 
man as Rinuccio in the second. Other 
parts will be taken by Pauline Pierce, 
Helen van Loon, Gertrude Gibson, 
Hugh Thompson, Donald Dame, John 
McCrae, and these local singers: Dr. 
L. Ainsley Bennett, Arthur Backgren, 
Archie Pullan, Samuel Rea, Jr. The 
opera chorus is drawn as usual from the 
ranks of the larger chorus, and the or- 
chestra of sixty-five men is the same or- 
ganization heard here with satisfaction 
for a number of seasons. 

Joun F. Kyes 





Metropolitan Opera to Visit Dallas 
Again 

Dattas, July 10.—The Metropolitan 
Opera Company will come to Dallas 
again next season, giving four perform- 
ances, the operas yet to be chosen, on 
April 15, 16 and 17. Arthur L. 
Kramer is chairman of the grand opera 
committee of Dallas. Lily Pons will be 
heard in one performance. M. C 

















Ballet de Monte Carlo Dances in 
Seldom-Given Cimarosa Work 
—All - Stravinsky Program 
Led by Composer — ‘Flying 
Dutchman’ Sung 


By Guwo M. Gatti 
FLORENCE, June 15. 
T HE second half of May abounded 


in spectacles at the festival in 
Florence. Among these were the 
two performances of the Ballets de 
Monte Carlo troupe, which attracted a 
huge gathering to the Teatro Com- 
unale and excited the warmest response. 

Leonide Massine, as artistic direc- 
tor, choreographer and dancer, earned 
the highest praise, even if some of his 
most recent creations—like ‘Nobilis- 
sima Visione’ to music by Hindemith, 
and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony— 
occasioned a good deal of discussion and 
reservation. However, no one questions 
his intelligence and his unwavering aim 
to keep the repertory and ballet form 
constantly under renovation, thus fol- 
lowing the practice of Serge Diaghileff. 
Naturally, public favor went most 
wholeheartedly to the ballets best con- 
forming with tradition, whether musical 
or choreographic; that is, ‘Le Lac des 
Cygnes’, ‘L’Epreuve d’Amour’, ‘La 
Gaité Parisienne’, and “The Beautiful 
Blue Danube’. In the last named two 
there was particular enthusiasm for the 
moderately modernized formulae of tra- 
dition and the tasteful caricature of life 
in Paris of the Second Empire and 
Hapsburg Vienna. 

The Stravinsky program ranks with 
the most successful of the entire festi- 
val. Stravinsky himself led both his 
oratorio ‘Persephone’ and the peren- 
nially popular ballet, ‘Petruchka’, inter- 
preted by Massine and his troupe. The 
composer enjoyed a truly triumphant 
welcome, equally for the more recent 
composition and for his thirty-year bal- 
let, supplementing the reception he won 
a week earlier when he conducted a 
symphonic concert at Milan’s La Scala, 
dedicated in large part to his own music. 


Cimarosa Revised by Respighi 


Availing itself of the presence in 
Florence of the Ballets de Monte Carlo 
the festival authorities offered the pub- 
lic gathered in the graceful little Teatro 
della Pergola a work of Cimarosa, ‘Le 
Astuzie Femminili’ (‘Women’s Wiles’), 
which is rarely given. Massine’s com- 
pany took abundant part in the produc- 
tion, thanks to the late Ottorino Res- 
pighi, who in revising and amplifying 
the score, orchestrated it almost ex-tmis 
and interpolated ballets and choreo- 
graphic intermezzi. Composed by Cim- 
arosa in 1794—that is after ‘Il Matri- 
monio Segreto’-—‘Le Astuzie Femmi- 
nili’ unfolds one of those usual situa- 
tions dear to eighteenth century com- 
posers of opera—on one hand guardians 
bent on marrying off their young wards, 
but in the end beautifully and magnifi- 
cently deceived by them, and on the 
other, enamored young couples who 
come to realize their dream of love 
after a series of hardships. In this case 
the “women’s wiles” are specifically 
those practiced by the youthful Bellina, 
first to circumvent the preposterous de- 
igns of her even more preposterous 
ruardian Romnaldo and the husband he 
1as chosen for her, one Giampaolo, and 
then to clear the way for marriage to 
her beloved Filandro. If the plot is 


nothing out of the ordinary, the music 
is little better. Excepting an occasional 
page of graceful melody, a certain comi- 
cal tartness, and a few ensemble pieces, 
the opera can be classified with the 
average “standard” production of the 
comic Neapolitan school of the second 
half of the eighteenth century. Still, two 
original qualities worth emphasizing are 
the traces of pre-romantic form and 
feeling in the Bellina-Filandro duet, 
‘Un Palpito atroce’, and the use of a 
theme (the second) of Russian flavor 
in the ‘sinfonia’, which reappears in 
the finale. It was probably this theme 
that gave Respighi the idea of extend- 
ing the choreographic sequences, and 
the “Maggio Musicale’, in turn, the 
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plot for the non-Italian reader. Suffice 
it that La Strega is a certain old woman, 
Sabatina, in whose house the young 
Florentine Orazio hides himself, allow- 
ing his parents to suppose him dead. 
As a result another youth cannot wed 
his sister—Geva. But two friends, 
who know that Orazio is not dead but 
in hiding, straighten out the situation, 
and everybody is happy again. What 
counts most in this comedy is Florentine 
life, reproduced here in its liveliest and 
most striking aspects—a Florentine day 
of the sixteenth century, from morning 
to night, with all the voices of the street, 
the remarks of passersby, the squabbles 
of women, the appearance of “buffo” 
types, such as wandering minstrels, 


The Decor for Grazzini's ‘La Strega’, in the Piazza de Peruzzi 


reason for presenting the work with 
the collaboration of Massine’s company. 
However, we don’t believe the produc- 
tion redounded to the glory of the com- 
poser of the ‘Matrimonio Segreto’, or 
for that matter, to that of the composer 
of ‘The Fountains of Rome’. 

After a vigorous account of Wag- 
ner’s ‘Flying Dutchman’ under Karl 
Elmendorff, with singers from the 
Frankfurt Opera, indoor performances 
were abandoned for the outdoor festivi- 
ties, which, as already pointed out, fur- 
nish the most characteristic part of the 
‘Maggio Fiorentino.’ 


Good Humor Marks ‘La Strega’ 


The first of the two open-air produc- 
tions was the comedy, ‘La Strega’ (The 
Witch), written in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by the bizarre Florentine playright- 
pharmicist, Anton Francesco Grazzini, 
dubbed ‘Il Lasca’ (‘The Roach’). ‘La 
Strega’, like other comedies by the same 
author (who is, deservedly, better 
known for his collection of “novelle” en- 
titled ‘Le Cene’) lacks the delineative 
force of character and type found in 
certain other comedies of that period, for 
example, those of Cecchi or Bibbiena. 
However, a spirit of satire and good 
humor still makes them delightful, pro- 
vided, of course, the text is pruned and 
freshened and provided above all, the 
performance is of a kind to meet the de- 
mands of a modern public. Many pages 
that must once have resounded with 
satire and caricature of contemporary 
customs have entirely lost their emo- 
tional force. It is useless to outline the 


drunken lansquenets, and the like. 

The textual modernizing was done by 
Luigi Bonelli. The staging was en- 
trusted to Giorgio Venturini, who con- 
firmed the excellent qualities he ex- 
hibited in mounting the ‘Amfiparnaso’. 
Vito Frazzi, whose ‘Re Lear’ was re- 
cently produced, supplied some clear 
and simple pages—for solo, chorus, and 
orchestra—which helped evoke the 
period atmosphere. Evocative, too, were 
the surroundings, the Piazza _ de’ 
Peruzzi, which though only a few steps 
from the modern center of the city, 
somehow miraculously preserves the 
physiognomy and almost the atmosphere 
of Florence at the time of II Lasca. 


“*Aminta’ Ushers in the Age” 


With the production of Torquato 
Tasso’s ‘Aminta’ in the Giardino della 
Meridiana at Boboli, the successful 
Florentine festival came to an end. 
‘Aminta’ is a pastoral play of lyric qual- 
ity, first performed on the Isle of Bel- 
vedere on the Po, near Ferrara, in 1573, 
the occasion being a reception at the 
court of Alfonso II of Este. The action 
centers in the love-lorn shepherd 
Aminta, who not being loved in turn by 
Silvia and at length believing her dead, 
leaps off a cliff. A bush breaks his fall. 
The attempt, however, succeeds in 
moving the stubborn shepherdess and 
urging her into the arms of her im- 
petuous lover. But the beauty of the 
fable consists not so much in its dra- 
matic action or its development of 
character, but in the grace and har- 
mony of its verse and in the musical 
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FLORENTINE FESTIVAL OFFERS MUSIC OF RARE VINTAGE 





Productions of Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Works, ‘La Strega’ by 
Grazzini, and Tasso’s ‘Aminta’, 
Recapture Atmosphere of 
Ancient Florence 


atmosphere which it sustains from be- 
ginning to end. Giosue Carducci justly 
wrote that “in idealizing, as one might 
say, the voluptuously melancholy sen- 
suousness of the time ‘Aminta’ ushers 
in the age of music, and from the point 
of view of imagination and art it was 
necessary that music should follow 
poetry”. Thus, it was no small achieve- 
ment on the part of the dramatic critic 
and comic playwright, Renato Simoni, 
who staged ‘Aminta’, that he succeeded 
in retaining this lyric atmosphere 
throughout. Indeed, it was realized and 
felt at every moment in the tone of de- 
livery and in the style of movement and 


scenic posturing. To accentuate some 


of the scenes and furnish an occasional 
intermezzo, music by Gluck was used, 
taken from instrumental works and the 
opera ‘Armide’. Incidentally, .‘Armide’ 
is the work for which Quinault supplied 
a libretto derived from Tasso’s ‘Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata’. 


NELSON EDDY IS FIRST 
IN RADIO COMPETITION 








Nationwide ‘Star of Stars’ Election 
Names Jessica »ragonette to 
Second Place 
Tabulation of 729,000 votes by the 
magazine Radio Guide in its annual 
“Stars of Stars” election, showed Nel- 
son Eddy to be in first place. Jessica 
Dragonette, last year’s winner, attained 
second place in the contest. Nelson 
Eddy also won first place in the male 
singer of classical songs division. Rich- 
ard Crooks and Lawrence Tibbett were 
second and third respectively in this 

category. 

In the women’s division of singers of 
classical songs, Margaret Speaks won 
first place, Jessica Dragonette, second, 
and Gladys Swarthout, third. The Ford 
Sunday Evening Hour won first place 
in the musical programs division. 





Roy Harris Overture Played in Rio 

Roy Harris’s American Overture 
‘When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home’, was recently introduced to Rio 
de Janiero by José Fernandez. Sir 
Adrian Boult, director of the British 
Broadcasting Company, conducted the 
Overture for a repeat performance in 
Chicago on July 2, and it was also to 
be broadcast in July by the National 
School Symphonic Band, directed by 
Graham Overgard. 





Franco Completes ‘George Washington’ 
Symphony 

Johann Franco, Dutch composer, resi- 
dent in New York, recently completed : 
symphony inspired by George Wash 
ington and his home at Mt. Vernon. It 
was dedicated to the first president and 
completed in the 150th year following 
his accession to office. 





Moses Resigns as Manager of New 
Friends 

Richard Moses announced his resig- 
nation on June 23 as manager of the 
New Friends of Music, Inc. Mr. Moses 
has been manager of these concerts 
since their organization by I. A. 
Hirschmann in 1936. 
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MAY FESTIVAL ENLIVENS PRAGUE’S SPRING SEASON 


Vaclav Talich Conducts Entire 
Cycle of Concerts and Opera 
—Zauberfléte’, ‘Russalka’, 
Suk’s ‘Epilogue’ and_ Bee- 
thoven Ninth Are Highmarks 


By H. H. SrucKeENscHMIDT 


PRAGUE, June 12. 


RAGUE, too, has held its May 
p Music Festival. And though the 

names of the artists may not be 
of such world repute as those of the 
London and Florence musical spring 
seasons, the artistic results could bear 
comparison. 

The high artistic quality of the long 
series of concerts and operatic perform- 
ances is due to the fanatical leadership 
of Vaclav Talich. He conducted the 
whole cycle, including Dvorak’s ‘Rus- 
salka’, which opened the festival on the 
eve of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
composer’s death on May 1, the Sla- 
vonic Dances, Smetana’s ‘Ma Vlast’ 
(My Country), ‘Tajemstvi’ (The Se- 
cret), and ‘LibuSe’, Josef Suk’s ‘Epi- 
logue’, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
and Mozart’s ‘Zauberflote’. 


Talich’s Tempi Enhance Opera 


The ‘Zauberfléte’ performance proved 
the greatest event of these festive days. 
Talich has a Mozart style of his own, 
rooted deep in his admiration of this 
genius. The musical perfection of his 
‘Zauberfléte’ performance was hardly 
surpassable. Talich’s notion of a Mo- 
zart allegro is much more rapid than 
customary. This fact startled some tra- 
ditionalists in the ‘Don Giovanni’ of 
1937. But regarded without prejudice 
it produces a style of unearthly light- 
ness. Of course, the tempi are so well 
prepared that every note is heard, 
every phrase played and sung with its 
full content of expression. The charac- 
ter of the Queen of the Night, with her 
coldness and cruelty, is stressed by the 
almost mechanical rush of her colora- 
turas, and Papageno’s gay folksongs 
obtain a birdlike ease by this accelera- 
tion. 

The scene was based upon few fun- 
damental settings. The gifted painter, 
Frantisek Muzika, has dropped sur- 
realist principles and found a classic 
way of unifying the sometimes contra- 
dictory styles of Schikaneder’s fantastic 
libretto. Ludék Mandaus was the scene 
director. 

The cast contained some excellent 
voices. Papageno was sung with mas- 
tery by Vilém Zitek; Mila Kocova man- 
aged to follow Talich’s tempi in the part 
of the Queen for her virtuosity is as- 
tounding. Jindra Blazicek, tenor, sang 
Tamino, Zofie Napravilova was a noble 
and beautiful Pamina; Marja Taube- 
rova was a charming Papagena; Jaro- 
slay Veverka, a sonorous Sarastro; 
Karel HruSka, a somewhat plump 
Monostatos, and two excellent trios, Ota 
Horakova, Marie Sponarova, Marta 
Krasova, and Marie Budikova, Jaro- 
slava Cernam, and Stépanka Stépanova 
completed the cast. 

Suk Work Is of “Amazing Daring” 

Josef Suk’s ‘Epilogue’ is a symphonic 
poem written for a huge orchestra, 
choir and three soloists. The composi- 
tion was written during a period of 
almost ten years, from 1920 to 1929. 
In 1933, not very long before Suk died, 
Vaclav Talich conducted its first per- 
formance in Prague. President T. G. 
Masaryk was present and wrote on the 


program: “I hope: prologue, not epi- 
logue!” But, strangely enough, it was 
to remain the last large scale work from 
Suk’s hand. The words of the vocal 
parts are taken from the Bible and 
partly from a dramatic scene by Julius 
Zeyer, Suk has not published any pro- 
gram, but the five parts of the one- 
movement score have been named: 
‘Steps’, ‘Mothers’ Song’, ‘From Eter- 
nity to Eternity’, ‘Secret Wonder and 


Amsterdam 


Zurich Opera’s Performance of 
Complete Work Makes Deep 
Impression—Bertus van Lier 
Conducts His Third Symphony 
in Utrecht 


By JoHAN FRANCO 


sana wunsnnnennnonannter 


HE Wagnerian Society of Amster- 

dam recently introduced the Zurich 
Opera in Holland with a performance 
of Hindemith’s music drama ‘Mathis 
der Maler’. This society has taken a 
lead in bringing new operas to the 
Netherlands because there is no Dutch 
opera company. In 1929 they imported 
from Aachen a complete cast to give 
Alban Berg’s ‘Wozzeck’, which was a 
great musical event. 

The world premiere of vocal frag- 
ments from ‘Mathis der Maler’ had been 
given to the Concertgebouw in Decem- 
ber, 1937, and orchestral selections had 
been presented in Rotterdam by Eduard 
Flipse in 1934, Hindemith himself con- 
ducted the performance by the Concert- 
gebouw, which left the audience antici- 
pating hearing the work in its entirety. 
Plans, therefore, were made to bring 
the Zurich company to Amsterdam im- 
mediately after the world premiere in 
June, 1938. 

Dutch Critics Disagree 

The brilliant performance of the com- 
plete opera made a great impression on 
the music-loving Hollanders. Some 
critics maintain that this is the greatest 
music drama written since Berg com- 
pleted ‘Wozzeck’ in 1922. Others are 
disappointed and miss an inner signifi- 
cance, a lyricism inherent in all great 
music. The controversy itself has 
proved that this is a work of unusual 
interest. We are particularly grateful 
for the opportunity of hearing the work 
just as it was originally performed in 
Zurich under the inspiring leadership 
of Robert F. Denzler. The choruses 
and the orchestra were those of the 
Amsterdam Wagnerian Society and of 
the Concertgebouw, well trained by 
Johannes den Hertog. The soloists 
were all from Zurich. Among them 
Judith Hellwig, Leni Funk, Laszlé von 
Szemere and Franz Normann excelled 
in the sometimes extremely complicated 
ensembles. 

The music of Hindemith is primarily 
absolute; there is very little dramatic 
power in it, hence it readily lends itself 
to concert performance, but it would be 
unfair to judge a work of this size and 
importance after a single hearing. 

The Concertgebouw under Willem 
Mengelberg introduced a new overture, 
‘Amphitrion’, by the Nestor of Nether- 
lands composers, Dr. Johan Wagenaar. 
This work is written in his characteris- 
tic, fluent, easy-to-follow style with 
verve and humor, and was highly popu- 
lar with the audience. : 

The Utrecht Municipal Orchestra 
gave Bertus van Lier a chance to show 


Unrest’ and ‘The Pilgrim-Saviour’. 

The work is, harmonically, extremely 
modern; the polyphony produces com- 
binations of sometimes amazing daring, 
but the ecstatic warmth of the melody 
and musical inspiration allows us to 
forget the esoteric technique. 

Talich in playing this music of defi- 
nitely Czech, and yet universal, charac- 
ter, was ably assisted by Ota Horakova, 
soprano; Jan Konstantin, baritone; Ja- 


Welcomes Hindemith’s ‘Mathis’ 





Hannah Elkan 


Bertus Van Lier 


his dexterity as a conductor and enabled 
him to introduce his recently completed 
Third Symphony. In his polyphonic 
writing he displays skill and accuracy, 
for which he often sacrifices tonal 
beauty. Though his idiom has become 
fantastic and rich since his Second 
Symphony, written nearly ten years ago, 
his sense of orchestral color has not 
kept pace with his ability to express his 
impetuous musical thoughts in abstract 
notes. He is obviously less interested in 
the acoustical side of composition than 
in the mechanical. This complicated 
contrapuntal style does not lend itself 
to easy appreciation of his music. A 
strong contrast was provided on this 
same program by the rarely performed 
orchestral fragments of ‘Le Mystére de 
St. Sébastien’ of Debussy, in which 
magnificent orchestral color is mated to 
the most profound musical message. 
The young conductor gave these exact- 
ing masterpieces of musical expression 
a poetic and powerful interpretation. 
New Van Lier Score Heard 

Another event was Van Lier’s music 
for Sophocles’s tragedy ‘Ajax’. This 
highly emotional and powerful score, 
written to his own Dutch translation, 
maintains painstakingly the rhythm of 
the old Greek language. Though com- 
posed in 1932 this work has kept its 
original freshness and is undoubtedly 
the most important work Van Lier has 
done so far. 

Songs with orchestral accompaniment 
by Hendrik Andriessen and Marius 
Flothuis were successfully introduced 
by Jo Vincent and Hans Gruys under 
the baton of Eduard van Beinum. 

A surprise to the greater part of the 
attentive audience was the exacting ‘Re- 
quiem in Memoriam Uxoris’ by Willem 
Landre. The ‘Requiem’ was composed 


in 1931 and is one of the best works of 
the earnest and sincere master. 





Native and Visiting Choruses 
Offer Programs—Czech Nonet 
Plays at Pritomnost Jubilee— 
Staindetheater Again Becomes 
German Possession 


roslav Veverka, bass, and the combined 
orchestras of the Czech Philharmony 
and the Radiojournal. The choirs were 
sung by the Czech Singers’ Union, Jan 
Kihn, conductor. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony had the 
co-operation of the Czech Singers’ 
Union, orchestra and as soloists, Napra- 
vilova, Krasova, Blaziéek, Konstantin. 
The deep impression of this great piece 
of German idealism on the Czech public 
was reflected in the frenetic applause 
from the crowded house. Talich began 
the concert with Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ 
Overture and Handel’s Sixth Concerto 
Grosso in G Minor. The solo parts 
were excellently played by the violinists 
Alexander Plocek and Zdenék Kolafsky 
and the ’cellist, Vaclav Cerny. 

The artistic and financial success of 
the May Music Festival was so enor- 
mous that most of the performances had 
to be repeated. 

Contemporary German chamber mu- 
sic was presented by the Czech State’s 
Conservatory in a concert played by its 
most advanced pupils. The aspect, how- 
ever, proved somewhat academic; there 
were mostly works of the conservative 
Leipzig school. A sonata for violin and 
piano by Ginter Ramin, excellent or- 
ganist and choir-master; one for flute 
and piano by the neo-Bachist Kurt 
Thomas, and a lively one for hautbois 
and piano by Siegfried Walther Miiller, 
left an impression of craft, musical cul- 
ture and formal power but not exactly 
of youth. In this sense the senior of 
the composers, Heinrich Kaspar Schmid 
proved superior with his ’cello sonata 
in G Minor. The performances were 
well prepared; the outstanding achieve- 
ment was Milos Sadlo’s performance of 
the Schmid ’cello sonata. 

The Deutsche Verein fiir Kammer- 
musik closed its series of concerts with 
an evening by the Steiner piano quartet 
from Vienna. The program began with 
the charming F Minor Quartet by 
Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, that 
most gifted nephew of Frederick the 
Great who secured Beethoven’s high ap- 
preciation by his piano playing. (‘It 
was not at all kingly or princely, 
but masterly,” wrote the revolutionary 
composer of ‘Fidelio’). At the end of 
the evening we heard Brahms’s Op. 26, 
and between both pieces Reger’s classic 
Suite in A Minor for violin and piano. 
The performance was dominated by the 
pianist Magda Rusy, a genuine vir- 
tuoso, but for this very reason a certain 
lack of chamber-music spirit was evi- 
dent. Georg Steiner is a tasteful and 
technically reliable violinist. His part- 
ners were Christa Richter, viola, and 
Beatrice Reichert, ’cello. 


Choirs Welcomed 


A charming little opera by Gluck, 
‘The May Queen’, was revived by the 
Wiener Sangerknaben, led by Viktor 
Gomboz, and two of the excellent 
Prague Czech choirs gave spring con- 
certs: the ‘Hlahol’ with an exclusively 
Czech program, the Prague Lady 
Teachers’ choir with a program con- 
taining two a cappella pieces by Hein- 
rich Schiitz, which were marvelously 
sung. 

A concert of contemporary Czech 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Dear Musical America: 


I wonder if anybody noticed a certain 
parenthesis in your reviewer’s account 
of one of the British “World’s Fair” 
concerts in your June issue. He was 
talking about the eminent pianist who 
came over to play the Bliss Concerto, 
and this is what he said: “Solomon 
(who hides his /ast name in obscurity)” 
... and so on. The italics are mine. 
Why? Well, I want to know what made 
your reviewer suspect that the part of 
Solomon’s name which he has chosen to 
suppress was his surname, and not his 
given name. Speculation has arisen on 
that point. But I thought I was the only 
one who knew the secret. I had to dig 
in my archives to confirm my suspicion, 
but finally I unearthed it. Perhaps that 
is where your critic found the basis for 
his cryptic parenthesis. I give you a 
quotation from myself, dated Feb. 13. 
1926, when. Solomon was over here for 
the first time—that visit was not em- 
phasized in the current newspapers, | 
think. Begin quote: 


“Here’s a secret for you. Solomon, the 
pianist, has another name. The reviewer 
who played safe by saying that his play- 
ing was so good that it made little differ- 
ence whether he was ‘Solomon Something 
or Something Solomon’ had a premonition 
of the truth. It is Solomon Cutner. 

“The Queen of Sheba has nothing to do 
with the correctness or incorrectness of 
my spelling of ‘Cutner’. That charming 
tattle-tale pronounced it for me, but didn’t 
write it down.” End quote. 


Now that this matter is settled to al- 
most everybody’s satisfaction (possibly 
excepting Solomon’s), I want to tell 
you about the sly suggestion I over- 
heard in Carnegie Hall the night that 
Solomon played. Oh, yes, I was there— 
all these memories were too much for 
me, and besides, it was hot enough in 
the hall to make me homesick. 

“What’ll you bet his name is Solo- 
mon Solomon?” some one asked. “If so, 
why didn’t he keep it that way, and be 
in style? Look at Simone Simon!” 

= 


Banquets are sometimes breeding 
grounds for innocent merriment, I think 
you will agree. The following incident 
comes to me from Reading, Pa., where 
the music teachers were met in spring 
irray to hear some music and talk. The 

eaker of the evening promised faith- 

illy, as most speakers do, not to ramble 
n too long, and gave as an example 

f what not to do, another banquet, a 

‘ederation of Music Clubs affair at the 
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1935 biennial in Philadelphia. It seems 
that Nelson Eddy was the soloist on that 
occasion, and arrived at 7:30 to be in 
plenty of time for his scheduled appear- 
ance at about 8:30. He was too opti- 
mistic. You know how those things go. 
Introductions of everybody at the 
speakers’ table, speeches that are apt to 
draw themselves out, choruses and solo 
artists all given their chance to be 
heard. In this case, Olin Downes was 
the principal speaker, and he had in- 
teresting things to say that required 
forty minutes or so. Meanwhile, Eddy 
was pacing up and down in the corri- 
dor outside, worrying and wondering. 
Finally, at about 10:30, he came out to 
do his stint, and sang magnificently in 
spite of the long wait. 

Well, the Reading speaker went on. 
Time elapsed. I’m told that few can 
resist the spell of hearing their own 
voices rolling out, especially when en- 
couraged by polite laughter and ap- 
plause. This speaker was no exception. 
Conscience only caught up with him 
when he was informed, after he sat 
down, that his talk had taken just 
about forty minutes, and there was still 
more entertainment to come. Elizabeth 
Zug, a young Reading pianist, had sat 
patiently throughout the time, but now 
it was her turn. When she came back 
to the table, the contrite speaker apolo- 
gized and suggested that she call her- 
self Nelson and he be Olin. 

All this is a somewhat long-winded 
preliminary (I’ve got the public-speak- 
ing bug myself, apparently) to the in- 
cident I started out to tell you about. 
A lady coming up to the table to felici- 
tate the pianist and speaker, heard them 
talking about Olin and Nelson and evi- 
dently thought it was another couple of 
Scandinavianish names they meant. 

“Oh, Olsen and Johnson!” she ex- 
claimed. “I’ve seen ‘Hellzapoppin’ too!” 

+e 2 

Speaking of Scandinavians, here are 
a couple of yarns that may be apocry- 
phal, and you may use your judgment, 
or consult your Ann Arbor correspond- 
ent, Helen Miller Cutler, who told them 
to me. Her grandfather was a Nor- 
wegian violinist named George Rostad, 
and the reason she is an American is 
that he ventured over here on a trip 
with Ole Bull, liked America and 
stayed. Believe it or not, as you wish, 
but Mrs. Cutler told me that Bull some- 
times didn’t want to appear, or was 
indisposed, and her grandfather used to 
play a concert for him now and then, 
and nobody knew the difference! Can 
you imagine such a thing happening 
nowadays—or even in the middle of the 
nineteenth century? I warned you. 

Back in the old country, Mrs. Cutler’s 
family knew Grieg well enough to have 
him to supper. It was the custom to 
bring to the table a whole pig, roasted, 
and supposedly with an apple in its 
mouth. The guest was always asked to 
carve (American family men _ take 
notice!) and if the pig hadn’t been quite 
cooked enough, and any blood trickled 
out in the carving, the guest would leave 
the table in high dudgeon. Picture the 
embarrassment of the Rostad family 
when Grieg started to carve the pig, 
and a little blood ran down between the 
slices. Grieg stalked out and the meal 
and a friendship were ruined. 

i. 


Anybody with the mechanical turn of 
mind that Josef Hofmann possesses 
would find the World’s Fair an irre- 
sistible magnet, I thought. So when the 
pianist was in New York for an appear- 
ance at the Stadium and one in New- 
ark, I sent one of my imps around to 
inquire if he had made the journey to 
Flushing Meadows. Sure enough, he 


and his eldest son Anton spent several 
hours there one day. My imp said that 
they were fascinated by the manufac- 
tured lightning display in the General 
Electric exhibit and could hardly be 
torn away from it, even for a patriotic 
visit to the Polish Pavilion. They 
yearned towards the General Motors 
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of the performances we are afflicted 
with, but to the behavior of that bizarre 
creature, the giraffe, known to spelling 
bees and certain scientific gentlemen as 
the camelopard (I’m just showing off). 
Out at the New York World’s Fair 
there is a giraffe in Frank Buck’s show 
that has a mission in life. He is the 
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Hager 








"Now | know just how Beethoven felt when he 
wrote the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony" 


City of Tomorrow, but, like thousands 

of others who aren’t willing to wait in 

line for hours, couldn’t get in. Now that 

Hofmann and his family are moving to 

California, we may expect to hear some 

comparative notes on the two fairs. 
* * * 


Contributions cheerfully accepted in 
summer weather. This comes from an 
imp in San Francisco, who writes: 

It seems incredible, but there is at 
least one adult person in the world who 
has never heard of Fritz Kreisler or 
Jascha Heifetz! 

The discovery was made at the 
Golden Gate Theatre during Kay Ky- 
ser’s stay when as part of his musical 
quiz one of the questions propounded 
was: “What instrument does Ben Ber- 
nie play ?” 

The person addressed was completely 
silent. “The same instrument Heifetz 
plays.” 

More blank silence. 

“The same instrument Fritz Kreisler 
plays.” 

Dead silence. 

“The same instrument Jack Benny 


” 


“VIOLIN !” cried the lady before the 
last syllable of Benny had left the ques- 
tioner’s lips! 

Could it have been the same lady 
whom Pierre Monteux mentioned last 
week at the Music Teachers’ gathering 
on Treasure Island? 

The San Francisco Symphony con- 
ductor told of auditioning a vocal con- 
test in the capacity of judge and one 
young person brought only a popular 
song of the day. Asked for an opera 
aria or classic song, she replied in utter 
astonishment: 

“Why, I thought those things were all 
out of date! I didn’t suppose one was 
supposed to sing such music any more.” 

* * * 

There’s a lesson even for music lovers 
to be learned from the animal kingdom. 
I refer not to certain sounds which 
might be said to be the basis for some 


mascot of Junior Programs, that enter- 
prising organization which provides the 
children of the land with music of the 
brand known as good. 

Joop (get it? Ju-P) was selected be- 
cause, as Mrs. Dorothy L. McFadden, 
founder-director of J. P., says, he is a 
symbol of the perfect audience. She 
verified with the department of mam- 
mology of the American Museum of 
Natural History that the giraffe never 
utters a sound; is gentle and peaceable, 
mingling on easy terms with its own 
kind and other species; can go long 
periods without a drink, obviating the 
necessity of jostling neighbors to go 
out; has no difficulty seeing everything 
that goes on (although it would be 
tough, I think, to be behind a giraffe at 
an opera performance—worse than 
some of the women’s hats); and has a 
high sense of critical discrimination in 
its food. What the last has to do with 
good listening I haven’t the faintest 
idea, unless it’s a moral to offer to chil- 
dren who won't eat their spinach and 
are punished by being kept away from 
concerts. 

The next thing I want to see is an 
audience made up completely of gi- 
raffes, say at a Philharmonic concert. 
I'd like to be present, even though I 
couldn’t count on being a perfect mem- 
ber of the audience myself, what with 
craning my own inferior neck to see 
past that waving forest of (presumably) 
yellow ones. Also being addicted to 
the vicious intermission-cigaret habit, 
I’d probably have to crawl out—and 
think what giraffe knees would be to 
hurdle! This has gone far enough— 
let Frank Buck keep his giraffe and 
Junior Programs their mascot, and I 
wish them joy of Joop. I'll take a short- 
necked bull terrier, says your 


—— 
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N. Y. Stadium Concerts Open Auspiciously 


(Continued from page 3) 


from where it was rescued by an at- 
tendant after some improvization on the 
pianist’s part. 

The orchestra is at winter strength, 
with the exception of John Amans, first 
flutist, although after two weeks the 
four first-desk men of the string choir 
took their leave for appearances as a 
string quartet. Stage and field present 
practically the same appearance as in the 
past few summers, although the shell 
has been moved forward about ten feet. 


Freccia Begins Tenure 


Massimo Freccia conducted the or- 
chestra for the first time this season at 
the concert of June 15, the second of the 
series and the first of ten under his baton. 
Mr. Freccia, who had made his debut at 
the Stadium last summer, offered a fa- 
miliar list of works of which the principal 
was Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Symphony, to 
which he addressed himself with an ear- 
nestness and sincerity that secured praise- 
worthy results. His interpretation of the 
‘Marche Funebre’ in particular merited 
the warm applause which greeted his read- 
ing. The program was begun by the 
Overture to ‘Oberon’ by Weber, in a vital 
and colorful reading, and following inter- 
mission, Stravinsky's ‘Firebird’ Suite, 
Ravel’s Pavane, and the Overture to 
Verdi’s ‘Sicilian Vespers’ were played. 

For the third concert on June 16, Mr. 
Freccia offered perennial favorites: Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ Overture, Brahms’s 
‘Variations on a Theme of Haydn’, the 
‘Fire Music’ from ‘Die Walkure’, and 
Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony. At the 
concert of June 17, Mr. Freccia led a 
‘Nocturne’ by Catalani, which serves as 
the prelude to the third act of his opera 
‘La Wally’ and which had not previously 
been performed at the Stadium, though it 
had been played by the NBC Symphony 
under Toscanini. It is tuneful music and 
well constructed. The remainder of the 
program included Beethoven’s Seventh, the 
Overture to ‘Der Freischiitz’, the Second 
Suite from Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ 
and “The Ride of the Valkyries’ from 
Wagner’s ‘Die Walkiire’. 

On June 18 Mr. Freccia gave the first 
North American performance of Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Overture to “The 
Merchant of Venice’. The program opened 
with Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ Symphony and 
Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ and closed 
with Martucci’s ‘Notturno’ and Liszt's 
‘Les Préludes’. The new overture is well 
constructed, conservative, richly scored and 
abounds in melodies, which at times have 
an Oriental atmosphere. 

Josef Hofmann was to appear as solo- 
ist with the orchestra on June 19, but 
due to inclement weather, a substitute pro- 
gram was given in the Great Hall, with 
Alexander Hilsberg conducting Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture, Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony and a group of Wag- 
ner works, including the Preludes to 
“Meistersinger’ and ‘Lohengrin’, the funeral 
music from “Gétterdiammerung’ and “The 
Ride of the Valkyries’. 


Hofmann Draws 15,000 


The weather relented sufficiently the 
following night and 15,000 heard Mr. Hof- 
mann play the ‘Emperor’ Concerto under 
Mr. Hilsberg’s baton. It was the largest 
crowd of the season to date. Mr. Hof- 
mann played the concerto with that lofti- 
ness of purpose and miraculous technical 
ability that are so well known to his ad- 
mirers. He apparently gauged the dy- 
namics of the Stadium and its amplification 
system to a nicety, for his playing lost 
little of its beauty in the large enclosure. 
At the conclusion of the work applause 
was overwhelming and there was little else 
for the pianist to do but play encores, 
which he granted with characteristic gen- 
erosity. After the first encore, a Chopin 
waltz, the orchestra men filed out of the 
bandshell and the pianist was left alone 
with his audience. Everyone settled down 





Fritz Haule 
Josef Hofmann and Alexander Hilsberg Re- 
hearse for Their Stadium Appearance 


and Mr. Hofmann played encore after en- 
core, pieces by Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, 
Beethoven-Rubinstein, and still more Cho- 
pin, all of course, to the intense delight of 
an insatiable audience. For the first half 
of the program Mr. Hilsberg gave musi- 
cianly readings of the Overture to ‘Eg- 
mont’ by Beethoven, and Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony. 
‘Aida’ Expertly Sung 


A praiseworthy performance of Verdi's 
‘Aida, the first of two operas to be given 
at the Stadium during the summer, was 
offered before an audience of approxi- 
mately 6000 on the night of June 22 under 
the authoritative baton of Alexander 
Smallens. Five of the principal singers in 
the cast were members of the Metropolitan 
Opera and the production, scaled to 
Stadium size, compared favorably with 
winter performances downtown. 

Rosa Tentoni sang the title role; Nor- 
berto Ardelli made an auspicious Stadium 
debut as Radanies, singing not only ‘Ce- 
leste Aida’, but his other music with cap- 
able artistry, revealing a good tonal and 
histrionic equipment. Ljuba Senderowna 
was an opulent-voiced Amneris, Carlo 
Morelli sang Amonasro most ably; John 
Gurney was Ramfis; Louis d’Angelo, the 
King, and Thelma Votipka, the High 
Priestess. Miss Tentoni’s performance 
was most notable; she sang with a mu- 
sicianly care for the phrase and with dra- 
matic feeling, evoking a lovely tone qual- 
ity for Verdi's luscious phrases. If the 
scenery was sparse, artistic effort and 
imagination were not lacking. The 
Yakovleff Ballet, Margaret Severn, pre- 
miere danseuse, and a small chorus, par- 
ticipated. The opera was repeated the 
next night with the same cast. 

The Philharmonic resumed its usual type 
of program on June 24 when Mr. Freccia 
conducted Leo Weiner’s transcription of 
Bach’s organ toccata, adagio and fugue in 
C, Schumann’s Fourth Symphony and a 
work new to New York, Renzo Rossellini’s 
prelude to Tasso’s pastorale drama 
‘Aminta’ which was given at the Florentine 
Festival in May, and Strauss’s ‘Death and 
Transfiguration’. The new prelude, brief 
though it is, has considerable imaginative 
and lyrical charm. Mr. Freccia gave en- 
nobling performances of the Strauss and 
Schumann compositions. 

On June 25 a large audience was at- 
tracted by an all-Wagner program under 
Mr. Freccia, a program which was orig- 
inally scheduled for the previous Tues- 
day but was postponed because of rain. 
The interpretations throughout the eve- 
ning were marked by vigor, dramatic con- 
ception and intensity of statement. They 
included the Overture to ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’, preludes to the first and third 
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acts of ‘Lohengrin’, the ‘Venusberg’ music 
from ‘Tannhauser’, Prelude and ‘Liebe- 
stod’ from ‘Tristan’, ‘Good Friday Spell’ 
from ‘Parsifal’, and Prelude to ‘Die 
Meistersinger’-—a generous program. 

An all-Brahms program on June 26 
served to introduce Robert Virovai to the 
Stadium and to provide a vehicle for Mr. 
Freccia’s straightforward and scrupulous 
talent. The young violinist, who made such 
a winter sensation in the Brahms Concerto, 
played it with musicianship no less notable, 
although the open air was a foe to the 
best reception of his fine-drawn, pure tone. 
A loosened string caused a moment of 
nervousness in the first movement, but this 
soon passed, and the second movement 
was remarkable for Virovai’s lofty concep- 
tion, ease and relaxation of playing and 
beauty of phrasing. It was the high spot 
of the performance. For an encore, he 
played the second movement of the Gold- 
mark Concerto. Mr. Freccia’s portion was 
the opening ‘Academic Festival’ Overture, 
a sympathetic accompaniment in the con- 
certo, and a performance of the First Sym- 
phony which was brisk enough, and dwelt 
more on structure than sharpening of 
detail. An audience of about 9,000 was 
present. 

On the following evening Mr. Freccia 
and the Philharmonic offered a program 
consisting of Respighi’s Suite No. 1, ‘Old 
Dances and Airs’, the Brahms Fourth, De- 
bussy’s “The Sea’ and excerpts from Ber- 
lioz’s ‘The Damnation of Faust’. 

On June 28 Mr. Freccia concluded his 
tenure, conducting the Overture to ‘Eury- 
anthe’ by Weber, the ballet music from 
Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’ and the ‘Unfin- 
ished’ Symphony; Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings, and Respighi’s ‘The Pines of 
Rome’. The Barber work was first given 
by the NBC Symphony in its present ar- 
rangement under Arturo Toscanini on 
Nov. 5, 1938. It confirmed the excellent 
impression it made upon its broadcast per- 
formance, The long lyric, the fluent melo- 
dic line of the work and the sensitive 
imagination embodied in it were well re- 
alized under Mr. Freccia’s baton. The 
Florentine conductor received hearty 
tribute from the audience and the men of 
the orchestra. 


Ballet Draws 27,000 
The opening performance of the Fokine 


Ballet, scheduled for the evening of June 
29, was postponed and Alexander Smallens 








M. Robert Rogers 
Alexander Smallens Rehearses for an 
Opera 
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Joan Field 


conducted an all-Russian program in the 
Great Hall, consisting of Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Nutcracker’ Suite and Fourth Symphony 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Scheherazade’. 
On the following evening rain again halted 
the performance, but on July 1 the ballet 
succeeded in giving performances of ‘Les 
Sylphides’, ‘Scheherazade’ and ‘The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice’ before a crowd of 17,- 
000—the largest thus far of the season. 
The same program was given on the fol- 
lowing evening when about 10,000 at- 
tended. Principal dancers in ‘Les 
Sylphides’ were Patricia Bowman, Paul 
Haakon, Christine Kreins and Nancy 
Knott. Eugene Loring proved an excel- 
lent mime in the work to Dukas’s music 
and Miss Bowman and Mr. Haakon 
danced well in ‘Scheherazade’. Other lead- 
ing artists were Peter Birch, Andrew 
Johnston and Olaf Olgen. Alexander 
Smallens conducted sympathetically. 


Joan Field Plays Bruch 


The Philharmonic returned to stage 
level on July 3 when it accompanied Joan 
Field, a young American violinist who had 
played at the Stadium last summer and 
with the orchestra last winter. Upon this 
occasion she chose the Bruch G Minor 
Concerto. Mr. Smallens conducted. Her 
performance had technical deftness and her 
tone warmth and smoothness, and she 
played with intelligence and understanding 
throughout. Miss Field responded to the 
applause with Kreisler’s Praeludium and 
Allegro. Mr. Smallens prefaced the Con- 
certo with the Overture to ‘Euryanthe’ by 
Weber, Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’, ‘and after 
intermission, Brahms’s Third Symphony. 


American Music Performed 


On July 4 the Philharmonic under Mr. 
Smallens gave due recognition to the na- 
tional holiday with a program including 
music by the Americans, Aaron Copland, 
who was represented by his ‘An Outdoor 
Overture’; Deems Taylor by ‘Through the 
Looking Glass Suite’, and William Schu- 
man, by his ‘Prologue for Chorus and Or- 
chestra’. The choristers in this last were 

(Continued om page 11) 

















Dell Concerts 
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sistently large audiences throughout the 
summer. 

The program on June 23 was conducted 
by Alexander Hilsberg, regularly concert- 
master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
the soloist was Josef Hofmann, heard in an 
authoritative and vital exposition of the 
piano part in Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ Con- 
certo. Greeted with great applause when 
he appeared on the stage, the noted vir- 
tuoso was the recipient of a prolonged ova- 
tion at the conclusion of the concerto, re- 
sponding with two encores. Mr. Hilsberg 
and the orchestra provided a fine accom- 
paniment, the former conducting ably and 
with admirable appreciation of the struc- 
tural and musical values of Beethoven’s 
score. Other works were Beethoven’s 
‘Egmont’ Overture and Brahms’s E Minor 
Symphony. 

June 26 and 27 brought roundly ap- 
plauded performances by the Philadelphia 
Ballet with Henri Elkan conducting in 
capable fashion. The June 26 bill opened 
with ‘Aurora’s Wedding’ to music from 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘The Sleeping Beauty’, per- 
formed in an arrangement by Bernard 
Morgan, young Philadelphia musician, who 
has served the Philadelphia Ballet as tran- 
scriber and composer on several occasions. 
The choreography was that of Catherine 
Littlefield, director and premier danseuse 
of the organization. The second work was 
‘Ladies Better Dresses’—a satirical ballet 
with many touches of topical humor—with 
music by Herbert Kingsley and choreog- 
raphy by Miss Littlefield, and the program 
concluded with the ‘Polovetzian Dances’ 
from Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’, with choreo- 
graphy by Miss Littlefield “after the style 
of Fokine”. 

‘Aurora’s Wedding’ was repeated on 
June 27, other ballets being ‘Cafe Society’ 
—poking fun at night club life—with 
music by Ferdie Grofe and the lusty ‘Barn 
Dance’, music by Daviod Guion, John 
Powell, and L. M. Gottschalk. The Phila- 
delphia Ballet, which has gained steadily in 
technical excellence since its formation 
several years ago, achieved gratifying per- 
formances with some noteworthy individ- 
ual solo work by Miss Littlefield, Doro- 
thie Littlefield, Joan McCracken. Tulie 
Stewart, Thomas Cannon, Carl Cleighton, 
Rudy d’Allesandro, and others. 

Erich Leinsdorf, who had made a strong 
impression here during the Winter season 
in his conducting of Wagnerian operas, 
with the Metropolitan Opera. and his sub- 
sequent radio concerts with the NBC Sym- 


phony, directed the concert of June 28, 
the occasion marking his first local ap- 
pearance in the symphonic field. As an- 


ticipated Mr. Leinsdorf made a good show- 
ing and upheld the opinions of those who 
consider him one of the exceptional per- 
sonalities among vounger conductors of 
the present dav. His program featured 
Brahms’s Svmphonv, No. 2, with Sme- 
tana’s “The Moldan’, Strauss’s ‘Til Eulen- 
sniegel’, and the ‘Dream Pantomime’ from 
Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and Gretel’. 


Renardy Welcomed 


Rain on June 29 and 30 caused cancel- 
lations of concerts scheduled for those 
lates with Mr. Leinsdorf as conductor. 
nrograms being given instead on Tuly 1 and 
2 with Mr. Hilsberge on the podium. An 
ill-Tchaikovsky list was vrovided on the 
former date with the Svmphony in E 
Minor. No. 5 and the Violin Concerto as 
the principal works. the solo part in the 
oncerto finding a splendid internreter as to 
technique and spirit in Ossv Renardy—a 
young artist of stellar qualities and style, 
who was recalled many times bv continu- 
ing applause. Two encores were given, 
Martin Gabowitz playing the niano accom- 
naniments An umnsually fine violinist 
himself and thoronehlv conversant with 
the concerto, Mr. Hilsbere conducted an 
admirable accomnaniment. although assum- 
ing the baton without anv rehearsal with 
the soloist. and in his reading of the svm- 
phony realized just definition of the score 

An all-Waener program on July 2 wit- 
nessed Mr. Hilsbere and the orchestra col- 
laborating effectively in excerpts from ‘Lo- 
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Draw Throngs 





Eugene Ormandy 





Erich Leinsdorf 


Ossy Renardy 


hengrin’, ‘“Tannhauser’, ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’; ‘Die Meistersinger’, and the ‘Ring’ 
operas—although here, as in the Tchai- 
kovsky program, the credit for the excel- 
lence of interpretation and performance is 
all the greater because of Mr. Hilsberg’s 
direction of the program without rehearsal. 
The concert of July 3 introduced a con- 
ductor new to Philadelphia audiences— 
Massimo Freccia, who disclosed sound mu- 
sicianship and knowledge of his business 
by expert and sensitive readings of Bee- 
thoven’s A Major symphony, No. 7, the 
overture to Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’, 
Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite No. 2, 
Martucci’s ‘Notturno’ and the ‘Rakoczy 
March’ by Berlioz. The response of the 
orchestra attested to Mr. Freccia’s podium 
abilities and the ardent applause of the au- 
dience indicated approval of his style and 
the results obtained. Mr. Freccia con- 
ducted again on July 4 demonstrating fur- 
ther his distinctive aptitude and skill in 
leading Brahms’s C Minor symphony, No. 
1; Samuel Barber’s ‘Adagio’ for string 
orchestra, and Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in 
Blue’, the piano solos in the last being 
played with facile technique by Henry 
Harris. WiraM E. Smita 





John Barbirolli Marries Evelyn Roth- 
well 

Lonpon, July 7—John Barbirolli, 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, married Evelyn Roth- 
weil, an oboe player, at the Blooms- 
bury Register Office on July 5. Mr. 
Barbirolli was divorced by Marjorie 
Perry, English opera singer, recently. 





Bela Bartok to Tour America Next 
Season 

The WHungarian composer - pianist, 
Bela Bartok, by arrangement with An- 
drew Schulhoff, his European repre- 
sentative, will visit America next win- 
ter under the Richard Copley manage- 
ment. This will be Bartok’s first visit 


to America in ten years and he will 
make appearances with several sym- 
phony orchestras, in ensemble programs 
with the Roth String Quartet and in a 
series of lecture-recitals devoted chiefly 
to the folkmusic of Eastern Europe. He 
is also bringing a collection of instru- 
mental and vocal folkmusic recordings 
made under his direction in various of 
the Eastern countries during the past 
few years. 


WASHINGTON LISTS 
WATERGATE PLANS 


Roster of Guest Conductors for 
“Sunset” Series and First 
Opera Announced 


WasuHincrTon, D. C., July 10.—The 
National Symphony’s completed ar- 
rangements for the summer open-air 
concerts to begin on July 12 at the Po- 
tomac Watergate include two important 
items of news. First, there is the im- 
pressive list of guest conductors who 
will appear, some of them for the first 
time in Washington, in the series of 
twelve ‘Sunset Symphonies’; and sec- 
ondly, there is the recent announcement 
that an opera, the first to be staged at 
the Watergate, will be given as an extra 
event of the summer season. 

The opera will be ‘Madama Butterfly’ 
and will be produced with a cast which 
will include Metropolitan Opera artists, 
under the direction of Alexander Smal- 
lens. This event, according to C. C. 
Cappel, the orchestra’s manager, is to 
take place on Aug. 2. 








Kindler to Open Series 


The ‘Sunset Symphonies’ this year 
will get under way, as have all National 
Symphony summer seasons in the past, 
with a concert conducted by the orches- 
tra’s regular conductor, Hans Kindler. 
Dr. Kindler has announced a program 
centered around the First Symphony of 
Brahms. Works by Frescobaldi, Handel, 
Schoenherr, Tchaikovsky and Wein- 
berger are also included. 

The visiting conductors will take the 
conductor’s stand beginning with the 
second concert. The engagements have 
been announced as follows: July 16, An- 
dre Kostelanetz; July 19 and 23, Efrem 
Kurtz; July 26, Erno Rapee; July 30, 
Burle Marx; Aug. 2, Alexander Smal- 
lens (opera); Aug. 6, Charles O’Con- 
nell; Aug. 9 and 13, Rudolph Ganz; 
Aug. 16 and 20, Reginald Stewart. Dr. 
Kindler will conduct the final concert 
on Aug. 23. 

Kostelanetz, Rapee, Smallens and 
O’Connell will be making their initial 
appearances with the National Sym- 
phony. Kurtz has conducted the orches- 
tra in connection with performances of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. Marx, 
conductor of the Rio de Janeiro Orches- 
tra. was a conductor at the Watergate 
during the first season of ‘Sunset Sym- 
phonies’ in 1935. Stewart, conductor of 
the Toronto Symphony, made success- 
ful appearances here last summer. 


Jay Watz 


James Hayes Marries Evelyn Swarthout 

Lawrence, Kans.. July 10.—Tames 
Patrick Hayes married Evelyn Gladys 
Swarthout. pianist. who made her debut 
in Town Hall in New York last Janu- 
ary, on June 30. Miss Swarthout is the 
daughter of Dr. D. M. Swarthout, dean 
of the School of Fine Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, in Lawrence. and 
cousin to Gladys Swarthout. Mr. Hayes 
is a field representative of Civic Concert 
Service, Inc. 


il 


FEDERATED MUSIC CLUBS 
HONOR ERB AT DINNER 





Conductor of Clubs’ Massed Chorus at 
Fair Praised by Musicians and Edu- 
cators at Gathering 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs tendered a dinner to Dr. John 
Warren Erb, who conducted the Fed- 
eration’s Massed 
Chorus at the 
World’s Fair, at 
the Hotel Great 
Northern on the 
evening of June 3. 
Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley was 
chairman and 
many prominent 
musicians and edu- 
cators were among 
those present. Dr. 
Erb was praised 
for his work by 
numerous speakers, 
who were called 
upon by Mrs. Kelley. 

The guests included Mrs. Edwin C. 
Cahill, president of the New York State 
Federation; Mrs. John McClure Chase, 
past president; Mrs. Tomaso Springer, 
first New York president of the Federa- 
tion; Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Mrs. 
W. J. Henderson, Emma _ Roberts, 
Grace Widney Mabee, of the executive 
committee of the National Federation; 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, 
Kitty Cheatham, Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
Mendelssohn, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Tre- 
maine, Mrs. Louise Downs, Mrs. Flor- 
ence French, Maurice Schwaab, Verna 
Carega, Herbert Stavely Sammond, Dr. 
and Mrs. Ellwood Curtis, Vere Rich- 
ards and Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Schroeder. 


N. Y. Stadium 


(Continued from page 10) 

200 students of the High School of Music 
and Art, who also sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’. The national anthem 
was introduced by the fanfare composed by 
Arcady Dubensky, a member of the or- 
chestra. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony fol- 
lowed intermission. Mr. Copland’s music, 
vigorous, and interesting in content, was 
well played and thoroughly appreciated; 
Mr. Taylor’s work is something more than 
a local favorite and was received with 
every ostent of enthusiasm. The Schu- 
man work likewise was enthusiastically 
applauded—and as enthusiastically sung it 
may be said, by the young choristers, who 
gave a straightforward and clear inter- 
pretation of the music. Mr. Schuman and 
Mr. Copland were present to acknowledge 
applause. 





Dr. John Warren Erb 





Kurtz Makes Debut 


Efrem Kurtz, who has been known fa- 
vorably in this country as conductor for 
the Ballet Russe, gave Stadium patrons the 
first opportunity to judge his abilities as 
a symphonic conductor on July 5, although 
an all-Russian list revealed only a few 
facets of his undoubted talent. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Spanish Caprice’, the acidu- 
lous First Symphony of Shostakovich and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetique’ were his choice 
Conducting without a baton, he received 
easy and relaxed response and drew =< 
singing tone from the orchestra, revealec 
temperamental qualities entirely fitted t 
the Tchaikovsky and gave a clear and bal 
anced account of the Shostakovich. He 
was scheduled to conduct subsequent pro- 
grams of more varied content. .E 





Aaron Copland Is Commentator 

Aaron Copland, American composer, 
educator and writer, is the commenta- 
tor for Columbia’s broadcasts of the 
Lewisohn Stadium concerts played by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
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NEWARK CONCLUDES 
SYMPHONY SERIES 


Pons, Feuermann and Hofmann 
Soloists at Three Concerts 
Conducted by Smallens 
Newark, July 1—A record for at- 
tendamce at concerts was established on 
Jume 27 when Lily Pons drew 22,000 
to the Schools 
Stadium in the final 
concert of the sixth 
annual series of the 
Essex County Sym- 
phony Society It 
was estimated by 
Harry Friedgut, 
managing director, 
that more than 3,- 
000 were single ad- 
missions, which 
would place the 
subscription list at 

close to 19,000. 

Perhaps recalling 
a previous appear- 
ance when she found the western breeze 
a bit too cool, Miss Pons supplemented 
her long-sleeved, high-necked gown 
with a muff, which in addition to its 
usual function served admirably as a 
shield against the glare of the foot- 
lights between songs. Miss Pons sang 
coloratura arias from ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘Dinorah’, and ‘Mignon’, ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer’, and two encores. Her 
artistry was at its best and the audience 
responded with wave upon wave of ap- 
plause. 








Lily Pons 


American Music Played 


Credit for the success of this phe- 
nomenal series goes naturally to Mrs. 
P. O. Griffith and her staff, but an 
equal measure must be given to the 
conductor, Alexander Smallens. More 
important perhaps than his training of 
the orchestra was his attention to con- 
temporary composers and particularly 
American composers. The last program 
brought forward Deems Taylor’s well- 
known but not too often performed sym- 
phonic suite, “Through the Looking 
Glass’, amd Aaron Copland’s recently 
composed ‘Outdoor’ Overture. The com- 


POLISH BALLET ENDS 
ENGAGEMENT AT FAIR 


Seven More Novelties Offered— 
Bojanowski and Mierzekew- 
ski Conduct Works 


The Polish Ballet from Warsaw com- 
pleted its engagement at the World’s 
Fair Music Hall on June 18 with its 
fifteenth and sixteenth performances, 
marking the close of the international 
music festival at the New York World’s 
Fair. 

During the course of its engagement 
the Polish Ballet offered, in addition to 
‘Country Wedding’, ‘Harnasie’ and 
Chopin’s E Minor Concerto, all danced 
om the opening night on June 6, seven 
other novelties. The conductors during 
the tenure of the visiting ballet at the 
fair were Jerzy Bojanowski and Miec- 
zyslaw Mierzekewski. 

The new works witnessed between 
June 7 and 18 were ‘El Amor Brujo’, 
choreography by Leon Wojzikowski 
and music by Falla; ‘The Legend of 
Cracow’ with choreography by Bronis- 
lawa Nijimska and music by Michael 
Kondracki; “Bajka’, to a symphonic 
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Looking Over the Crowd That Attended the Third of the Annual Concerts by the Essex County 

Symphony Society Are (Left to Right), Emanuel Feuermann. ‘Cellist, and Guest Artist of the 

Evening; Mrs. Alexander Smallens, Ernest Bloch, Composer; Mrs. Feuermann, and Alexander 
Smallens, Conductor of the Symphony Society 


poser was present and was called to the 
stage after the performance. The over- 
ture seems to be one of Mr. Copland’s 
less important works. 

Two great living composers held the 
spotlight at the third concert of the 
Essex County Symphony Society on 
June 20, and if the reaction of this 
audience is any criterion, the American 
public is not slow to recognize genius. 
After the performance of Ernest Bloch’s 
‘Schelomo’ the ’cellist, Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, and the.conductor, Mr. Smallens, 
were recalled again and again. The 
tribute undoubtedly was not only for the 
enthusiasm and devotion which they had 
expended upon the performance, but for 
the greatness of the music. Not the 
least interested listener was the com- 
poser himself, his approval indicated by 
an occasional vigorous nod as Mr. 
Smallens marked a new tempo. Equally 
enthusiastic was the reception given 
Jaromir Weinberger’s Polka and Fugue 
from ‘Schwanda’. The composer bowed 
from the stage. 

The Fates smiled benignly upon this 
concert, too. Apparently it rained all 
over Newark and the suburbs, but only 
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poem by Stanislas Moniuszko; ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’ to Richard Strauss’s waltzes, 
and both with choreography by Jan Cie- 
plinski; ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’, 
music by Mozart, designed by Leon 
Wojzikowski; ‘Song of Our Land’, 
music by Roman Palester, choreography 
by Nijinska, and ‘Antiche Danza’, with 
music by Respighi and designed by J. 
Cieplinski. 


Falla Ballet Appeals 


In ‘El Amor Brujo’, a re-setting of 
the Spanish ballet, the vivacity, life and 
spirit of the dancing was noteworthy; 
the story in its new setting was some- 
what obscure, but the performance of 
Nina Rajewska, Mr. Wojzikowski and 
Aleksandra Glinka redeemed it. Solos 
for contralto voice were excellently sung 
by Edwina Eustis. 

The first American performance of 
‘The Legend of Cracow’ brought to the 
stage of the hall a medieval Polish vari- 
ation on the Faust story. Nijinska’s 
choreography proved simple, lucid and 
often striking. Effective moments were 
the dance of the Polish market women 
and apprentices. Zbigniew Kilinski, 
Josef Marciniak and Miss Glinka were 
admirable in principal roles. 

‘Rosenkavalier’ proved a dainty and 


a few drops fell over the Schools Stad- 
ium about eight o’clock. As the eve- 
ning went on the sky cleared. 


Hofmann Plays ‘Emperor’ 


The superb artistry of Josef Hof- 
mann, combined with the masterly con- 
ducting of Mr. Smallens, resulted in a 
performance of the ‘Emperor Concerto’ 
on June 14 which bade fair to remain 
the high-water mark of excellence for 
the Essex County Symphony Society 
series. The usual capacity audience, 
numbering upward of 15,000 was on 
hand, whetted to keener anticipation be- 
cause stormy weather had made the 
Stadium untenantable on Tuesday eve- 
ning, when the concert was to have 
been given originally, and threatened to 
cause further postponement early Wed- 
nesday. So great was the applause 
that Mr. Hofmann added two Chopin 
compositions and Rachmaninoff’s fa- 
miliar Prelude in C Sharp Minor. 

The orchestra played Brahms’s 
‘Academic Festical’ Overture and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s ‘Schéhérazade’. 

PHILip GORDON 


charming ballet, danced in academic 
fashion with Olga Slawska and Zofia 
Wojzikowska in leading parts. “Bajka’ 
offered some opportunities for brilliant 
solo dancing which were not always 
seized or made the most of. ‘Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik’ was described as a 
ballet in the Baroque tradition and it 
proved in fact to be an ornate, yet 
highly delightful, witty and bright bit 
of dance design. Zofia Wojzikowska, 
Nina Juszkiewicz and Z. Kilinski ac- 
quitted themselves handsomely. 

The ninth new ballet of the festival 
season, ‘Song of Our Land’, was based 
on national and racial material and 
proved to be one of the best built on 
folk-dance themes in the company’s rep- 
ertoire. Palester’s music proved vivid 
in color, had character and was well 
constructed. Principal oles were 
danced by Slawska and Kilinski with 
Mrozinski and Ruthkowska in lesser 
roles. 

The last of the novelties to be given 
was the ‘Antiche Danza’, with its ac 
cent upon style, technical brilliance and 
polish. Six dances formed the Suite, of 
which the ‘Gagliarda’ proved to be one 
of the most entertaining. Others were 
‘Ballet’, ‘Villanelle’, ‘Italiana’, ‘Siciliana’ 
and ‘Passacaglia ’, employing the finest 
resources of the company. 


CARMEL PLANS FIFTH 
ANNUAL BACH FESTIVAL 


Gastone Usigli te Cendect Events— 
Chamber Music, Cantatas and B 
Minor Mass te Be Given 
CarmeL, Cat. July 10—The fifth 
annnual Bach festival of Carmel, to be 


held from July 17 to 23, will inchade 
five concerts, two organ recitals and 
five lectures. Gastone Usigh is conduc 


tor of the festival. 
Madeline 


Currey and others will 
assist Mr. Usigli and the soloists will 
be Alice Mock, Lou Mcllwain, so- 
pranos; Belva Kubbler, contralto; Rus- 


sell Horton, Robert Kidder, tenors 
Sten Englund, Edwin Dunning, Noe! 
Sullivan, basses; Alice Ehlers, harps 
chordist; Robert Pollak, Doris Ballar 
violinists; Michel Penha, ‘cellist An 
Van Leeuwen, Helen Mead Littel, fut- 
ists; Ralph Linsley, Summer Prin 


Douglas Thompson, pianists; John Me 
Donald Lyron, organist; Chandle: 
Stewart, Chandler Stewart, Jr. Gord 

Stewart, Donald Stewart, trombomnists 


Alfred Frankenstein, nwsic critic of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, will give lec- 


tures. The orchestra and chorus w 
be composed of amateur and proies- 
sional musicians of the Monterey Penm 
sula. 

The programs include: On Momday 
Chorales, the ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto Ne 
5; a Sonata for flute and harpsichord, the 
Cantata “Praise Our God’, and harps 


chord music 

On Tuesday, a “S 
including music | 
Bach, and W. F 

On Wednesday 
given, and on 
Overture, “Brandenbur; 
Concerto in F Minor for piano, Sonata for 
violin and piano, and solo works 
will be heard 

Another orga recital w he 
Friday, followed « mn ature 
ances of the E Major Concerto for violin 
and orchestra; D Minor Concerto for three 
pianos and orchestr 
‘Phoebus and Pan’ 

On Sunday the B Minor Mass will be 


sung 


FRECCIA FOR HAVANA 
Conductor Appointed New Directer of 
Philharmonic Orchestra 





} 
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Massimo Freccia has been appointed 
musical director and conductor of the 
Havana Philharmonic Orchestra. ac- 
cording to Augustin Batista, wice-pres 
dent. Mr. B itista came t New y »rk 


especially to hear Mr. Freccia conduct 
at the Stadium and to make final ar- 
rangements for his contract 

The Havana Philharmonic season will 
last from Oct. 2 through May 15. There 
will be a minimum of fourteen concerts 
The orchestra includes eighty-five men 

Massimo Freccia was guest ix 
tor of the Havana orchestra in several 
concerts last winter 





Dr. Hans Ewald Heller Arrives from 


Europe 
Dr. Hans Ewald Heller. Viemmes 
composer and mnrusicologist, is among 
the latest arrivals of European mus 
cians. Dr. Heller was music critic 





the Neues Wiener Journal, and 
the Government publication 4» 
Wiener Zeitung. He has written sev- 
eral orchestral works, Lieder, some 
chamber music 

three operas His 

Scherzo’ was performed 

the Kansas City Philharmonic under 
Karl Krueger. In this country his ac- 
tivities will be devoted principally ¢t 
orchestration and instruction in mus 


cal theory 











SOLOISTS AT BEREA 


Jehn Challis, 


Harpsichordist (Left) and 
George 


Poinar, Violinist 


Albert Riemenschneider Directs 
Four Programs Devoted to 
Chamber Music, Suites, Can- 
tatas and ‘Passion According 
to St. Matthew’ 


Berea, O., July 10.—The seventh an- 
nual Bach Festival was presented by 

> Conservatory of Music of the Bald- 
win-Wallace College in the Kulas Mu- 

\ sical Arts Building on June 9 and 10, 
mder t iring direction of Albert 


director of the Con- 





 mcnirir 
ALiSpil il 


nschneider 


Friday programs included cham- 
c and solo works. Arthur 
ster, organist of Oberlin, opened the 
festival with a magnificent and stirring 
rce of the Toccata and Fugue 

and the chorales, ‘Ich ruf 
ir’ and ‘In Dir ist Freude’.. A 
ng trio, George Poinar, violin; Ken- 
viola, and Douglas Marsh, 
I ed two fugues by J. S. Bach 

W. F. Bach, each preceded by an 
roduction and arranged by Mozart. 
Harold Haugh, tenor, of New York, 
ung three spiritual songs, ‘Der lieben 

Somme Licht und Pracht’, ‘Gott lebet 
noch’ and ‘Dir, dir, Jehovah’. Mary 
\nn Mend 
] 


/ 
79 
or 
ad 
4 
7 
‘ 


loza played the recently dis- 
vered Sonata in A Minor, for flute 
lo, unaccompanied. The afternoon 
rogram closed with the Motet, ‘Jesu, 
iceless Treasure’, sung by the A Ca- 
ella Choir conducted by Cecil W. 
funk 
The evening program was made up 
t the Orchestral Suite, No. 1, in C, 
carl G. Schluer conducting; the Violin 
-oncerto in A Minor, played by 
reorge Poinar; the cantata for 
bass and chorus, ‘Der Friede sei 
which featured David Blair 
MecClosky, of New York, and closed 
th the Magnificat in D, with the 
ists, Mary Marting and Jean Eris- 
sopranos; Marie Simmelink 
Kraft, contralto: Mr. Haugh, tenor, 
Mr. McClosky, bass. Mr. Riemen 


, 


hneider conducted. 


S( lo 
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Soloists Acclaimed 
3 vears ago the policy was estab 
tf presenting the four greatest 
1 works of Bach in rotation, so 


each student generation might be- 
ne acquainted with these monumental 
tks. “The Passion According to St. 
", the fourth in this group, was 
erformed in two parts on Saturday 
fternoon and evening. The soloists 





Baldwin-Wallace Holds 
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Seventh Bach Festival 


Above, David Blair 

McClosky, Baritone, and 

Nevada Van der Veer, 
Contralto 


Right, Albert 


schneider, 


Riemen- 
Director 


were Genevieve Rowe, soprano; Ne- 
vada Van der Veer, contralto; Mr. 
Haugh, tenor, who gave a notable per- 


formance as the Evangelist; Mr. Mc- 
Closky, who sang the Jesus lines with 


deep feeling and beauty of tone; Al- 
lan Schirmer, tenor, of Berea; Philip 
MacGregor, bass, of Akron; and John 
MacDonald, bass, of Chicago, who not 
only sang artistically but added im- 
measurably to his performance by hav- 
ing memorized his solos. Obbligato 
artists included Felix Eyle and George 
Poinar, violinists; Augustine and Mary 
Ann Mendoza,  flautists; Douglas 
Marsh and Robert Swenson, ’cellists; 
Hyman Goldin, contrabass; Robert 
Zupnik and Steve Mayti, oboe and Eng- 


lish horn; Artur Santostefano and 
Harry Mirous, oboes. The ‘Passion’ 


was given as Bach intended, with two 
choruses, each supported and supple- 
mented by its own orchestra, and a 
third chorus which sang the chorale ‘O 
Lamb of God most holy’ in the intro- 
ductory section. Mr. Riemenschneider 
conducted and received an ovation at 
the close from audience and performers. 

Interesting audiences attend the 
Berea festivals annually. In addition to 
the musicians and music lovers of 
Cleveland, many come from cities 
throughout Ohio and_ neighboring 
states. This year Iowa, Texas, Illinois, 
New York, West Virginia, Michigan, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania were repre- 
sented. 

In recognition of his outstanding 
work in the field of research and his un- 
tiring efforts in the presentation of 
Bach’s works, an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music was conferred upon 
Albert Riemenschneider, director of the 
Conservatory of Music of Baldwin- 
Wallace College, by the Sherwood 
Music School of Chicago, where he re 
cently delivered the commencement ad 
dress. Mr. Riemenschneider has col- 
lected one of the finest Bach libraries in 
the world. European authorities list his 
library as one of the best sources of 
material on the master. 

Witma HuNING 








Harold Haugh 


Genevieve Rowe 


PROVIDENCE ELECTS 
ORCHESTRAL BOARD 


Soloists Announced for Next 
Season’s Community Con- 
certs 


Provipence, R. I., July 10.—At 
meeting of the corporation of the Provi- 
dence Symphony on June 26, the fol- 
lowing were elected to the board of 
directors: Mrs. Arthur M. Allen, Mrs. 
Donald Babcock, Mrs. Daniel Beck- 
with, Mrs. Sidney Clifford, Arlan 
Coolidge, Ray A. Gardner, Mrs. George 
Hail, Dr. Wassili Leps, Hugh F. Mac- 
Coll, Mrs. George Hill MacLean, Mrs 
Albert H. Miller, Mrs. Caesar Misch 
Edith Nichols, Herbert W. Rice, 
Charles M. Smith, 3rd, Vincent Sorren- 
tino, Raymond G. Williams, Mrs. Wil- 
son G. Wing and Mrs. Raymond F 
Wolcott. 

The Community Concert Association 
has re-elected its present officers for the 
coming year with Mrs. Arthur M. Allen 
serving as president. Artists announced 
for the season 1939-40 are Robert Viro- 
vai, violinist; Grace Moore, sopran 
Mozart Boys’ Choir; Philadelphia Or 
chestra; Walter Gieseking, pianist, and 
John Charles Thomas, baritone. 

The program for the third concert by 
the Federal Orchestra at the Benedict 
Monument to Music on June 25 included 
works by Goldman, Thomas, Rachman 
inoff, Coates, Smetana, Scott and Kern 
Eduoard Caffier conducted 


The thirty-eighth annual nventi 
of the American Guild of Banjoists 
Mandolinists and Guitarists was held 
from Tulvy 5 to 8. Some 300 orchestras 


alreadv have attended and took part in 

the various contests. Giuseppe Pettine 

of this city was convention director 
ArLAN R. CooLipcE 
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TWO SUMMER SERIES 
OPEN IN CLEVELAND 


Women’s Symphony and Federal 
Concert Orchestra Begin 
Open-Air Concerts 
CLEVELAND July 10.—The division 
ecreation of the city of Cleveland 
presenting two series of 


g free sum- 
a Sunday series to be 


. . 
| 7 th J 


r 

I 
mer concerts 
layed in the Horticultural Gardens on 


and a Wednesday evening 
= elawedl tn af . 
series to be played in the band shells 








n by en's Symphony, con- 
ducted by Hyman Schandler. The pro- 
gram it ] i a Bach Prelude and 
Fugue n or stral arrangement of 
Josey ime Forsyth Myers’ setting of 
The Lord’s Prayer’, Weber's Overture 

1s Dances from 
nt t’s ‘Les Pre- 

= erlic y’ March. 
The initial Wednesday evening con- 
cert was presented on June 21 in Edge- 
water Park. The Federal Concert Or- 


hestra, c mn lucted by Vaughn Cahill, 





c 
[ and later ac- 
comy ballet, entitled 
prit ain’. The music of 
he ballet was composed by Julius Toldi, 
rmer music critic of Vienna, now liv- 
ing in Cleveland. A group of songs 
y a women’s chorus, conducted by 
Har Wadsworth, completed the pro- 
gt lL. E. Loki, is supervisor of the 
Cain Park Theatre, a community 
phitheatr m Cleveland Heights, 
nched a summer program of wide 
ety, on June 25 with a musical eve- 
g provided by the Orpheus Male 
Chorus, under Charles D. Dawe, its 


director of 
this municipal project. Dr. Dina Rees 
vans is 1 director and Sydney 
r of the Theatre 
Kraft, contralto, 
Stevens of 
the first of a 


alton — enon 
> ai > a> ai 








summer series ? ion recitals on 
jun ZB. at ft ¥ I Institute of 
Lhe = “ee e 
4 US1C irs groups ol 
songs bw Chor 





by y and one by 
modern English composers. Other 


ty n ers will be heard on con 
and 25 Sunday twilight 


25 ¢ 
the Museum of Art 
andall Hendershot, 
The programs repre- 
rench and English 
mposers 


" Wia HuNING 
TULSA PLANS CONCERTS 


Bojanowski te Conduct Symphony in 
Second “Starlite” Series 


"T+ ~ a 
i 


tsa. OKLA uly 8—Under the 


auspices of the Tulsa Symphony Asso 
ciation, the Tulsa Symphony, under the 
yaton of Jerzy Bojanowski, will give its 
second summer series of “Starlite Con- 
certs”, beginning on July 11. Six open- 
air concerts will be offered at Skelly 
Stadium and w nclude on Aug. 15. 

Last summer the total attendance at 
the Starlite Concerts, given under Mr 
Bojanowski's direction, was more than 
27 000 uding 1 2.000 visitors 
fror r mmunit Mr. Bojan- 

wsh nt pomplet 2 tour of 
Europe as conductor of the Polist 
Ballet and as guest conductor in many 
European cities. He has also appeared 
as principal conductor of the Polish Bal- 
let at the Worl Fair 
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BADEN BADEN HOLDS CONTEMPORARY MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Four-Day Event, Directed by 
Gotthelf Lessing, Cramped by 
Political and Racial Ramifica- 
tions — British Participation 
Cancelled 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BADEN BADEN, July 1. 


T is well nigh a Herculean job to 
organize and bring to perfect frui- 
tion a modern music festival of any 

sort in the Germany of today in view of 
the political and racial ramifications 
that impede the inclinations and cripple 
the wills of the promotors and partici- 
pants. Therefore, in reviewing the re- 
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cent four-day festival held in Baden 
Baden under the direction of Gotthelf 
Lessing, these impediments must be 
given due consideration in making a 
critical study of the event. 

Program making with one eye on the 
Music Chamber’s formidable “Index” 
and the other on the Foreign Office is 
one kind of a trick, but the finding of 
exhibitors and artists willing to play 
ball in such a restricted coterie is an 
even bigger and better one. The state 
of affairs is a serious one for everybody 
and the majority of Germany’s most 
gifted and sensitive artists are in a state 
of bitter despair over the situation in 
general and as a result, one after the 
other is preferring retreat and the 
armor of silence to a potential struggle 
and defeat should personal ideas of art 
clash with the conception of some gov- 
ernmental minion temporarily occupy- 
ing the seat of justice. 


German Entrants Youthful 


A glance at the Baden Baden pro- 
gram shows that more than half of the 
twenty composers were well under forty 
years of age and those beyond this limit 
were, with one exception, all foreigners. 
England and America were not repre- 
sented and of the other countries, none 
other than Italy could boast a leading 
name or talent or was able to present 
an exhibit that might win its way even- 
tually to an international festival of con- 
temporary music. On the German side, 
there were eight contestants for honors, 
all of them with local reputations of 
sorts through previous appearances on 
domestic festival programs. Of the 
eight works, the one leaving the most 
salient impression was a Concerto 
Grosso by Kurt Hessenberg that was 
marked by a fine élan, great intensity, 
considerable originality, and undeniable 
substance. It was more than a mere 
experiment. 

Karl Holler presented a Passacaglia 
and Fugue for organ on a theme by Fres- 
cobaldi that proved to be a colorful and 
effective bravura work with the quali- 
ties of public appeal that should make it 
an acceptable vehicle for concert organ- 
ists. From the standpoint of architec- 
ture, Holler has done more worth while 
things, with a deeper strain of musical 
thought than characterized the frequent 
superficialities and slightly over-stressed 
archaic atmosphere of this work. 

Walter Abendroth’s austere Sinfoni- 
etta in three movements was much too 
astringent for easy digestion and had 
more of the hallmarks of a mathemati- 
cal exercise than a flight of the imagi- 
nation. Kurt Rasch’s Concertino for 
piano and orchestra also fell within the 
category of the bizarre, largely through 
his employment of eccentric rhythms 
and an obvious search for the “abso- 
lute.” Its dry, harsh sonorities and the 
lack of a consistent thematic contour 
made it an unsympathetic product, al- 
though it contained elements that might 
make it suitable for a certain type of 
film music. 

Helmut Degen’s Piano Concerto suf- 
fered from a low rhythmical tempera- 
ture and a varied mixture of half crys- 
tallized impulses that began indefinitely 
and rambled on without contrast or 
other incisive note to break the un- 
ceasing flow of its flinty harshness. 

Julius Weismann, one of the older 
generation, deals in suaver sonorities. 
and in a short group of songs showed 
his younger colleagues how grateful 
the Lied form can be when one’s Ivrical 
fantasy is content to follow the Schu- 
bert trail instead of trying to give in- 


consequential experimentation the ve- 
neer of serious art. 

Wolfgang Fortner’s string quartet 
had a freer swing than some of his 
more recent works and made one feel 
that in escaping from his engrossment 
with architectural problems, he was al- 
lowing his individuality to come forth 
more boldly. The work left a very 
strong impression through its simplic- 
ity and unity of form and impulse. Hans 
Brehme’s ‘Triptychon’ on a theme by 
Handel had as great a success as when 
Furtwangler introduced it to Berlin this 
winter at one of the Philharmonic con- 
certs. In it, the inspirational and tech- 
nical are finely juxtaposed and the work 
has genuine atmosphere even though 
the form in which it is cast predisposes 
it to the stereotyped German phraseol- 
ogy of its genre, particularly in the 
choral and finale. 


Osieck Represents Holland 


Holland was represented by Hans Osi- 
eck, pupil of Felix Petyrek and Hermann 
Reutter of the Frankfort Conservatory, 
whose influence could be clearly detected 
in his fantasy for piano and orchestra on 
a Dutch sea chanty. 

Miklos Rozsa of Hungarian nationality 
and British residence and training, went 
back to his native folk music for thematic 
material and allowed the rhythmic inten- 
sity, fire and temperament of his race to 
take their characteristic turns without con- 
cerning himself all too greatly with har- 
monic and polyphonic problems. 

Italy had two candidates for honors, 
namely, Giovanni Salvincci who was repre- 
sented by his Introduzione, Passacaglia e 
Finale, and Malipiero with his ‘Ecuba’, or 
‘Six Commenti Sinfonica’. The extreme 
atonality of the Salvincci work was too un- 
compromising in its shrillness for the pub- 
lic taste and while indicative of latent tal- 
ent, gave no clue of the potential direction 
of Salvincci’s compositional trends after 
surmounting the struggle between his own 
style and that of his teachers, Casella and 
Respighi. The work contained enough in- 
dications of gifts, however, to make it re- 
grettable that a talent of this nature was 
snuffed out so early in its career. 

The Malipiero work in spite of its sub- 
title was not a symphonic poem in the 
strict sense of the word, though purporting 
to depict the spiritual reaction of a specta- 
tor of Euripides’s tragedy; it was a severe 
and forbidding work that would undoubted- 
ly win sympathizers when more frequent 
performance had wunravelled the back- 
ground of its musical intentions. 


Clerque ‘Ballad’ Is Typical 


France was well to the fore with Jean 
Clerque, Jean Riviere and Florent Schmitt, 
all presenting works of the same general 
tendencies. D’Indy’s pupil, Clergue, now 
conductor of the Paris Broadcasting Or- 
chestra, introduced his new ‘Ballad’ for vio- 
lin and orchestra that had all the typical 
fingerprints of French program music, in 
its mélange of the rhapsodic and the ele- 
gant. Rivier’s trio for violin, viola and 
‘cello, clearly stemming from his country- 
man, Ravel, maintained a quiet line which 
darted into a deeper and more pithy mu- 
sical substance than a mere revelling in 
the glories of instrumental tone, which was 
one of the outstanding effects of the 
Clergue work. A very delicate Largo and 
an original Finale earned the work a very 
enthusiastic reception. 

Schmitt’s ‘Suite sans Esprit de suite’ was 
illustrative music of the typical European 
order, in which a series of short episodes, 
brilliant and pertinent in their orchestral 
treatment, kept more or less within the 
bounds of chamber music through an un- 
derlying delicacy of line and substance. 

Eduardo Fabini of Uruguay also sought 
his creative outlet in the channels of the 
programmatic and pictorial. His sym- 
phonic poem ‘Mburucuya’ depicted imita- 
tively and evocatively, the murmurs of a 
tropical forest in all their rich variety. It 
was very naive tone painting wedded to a 





Concerto by Hessenberg and 
Music by Holler, Weismann, 
Fortner, Rozsa; Malipiero in 
His ‘Hecuba’, and That of 
French Entrants, of Value 


very sophisticated instrumentation, and it 
left the Germans in a quandary whether 
to take it seriously as an expression of na- 
tive art and try to penetrate its impression- 
istic turn of phrase, or to swallow it 
amiably and uncritically as an unfamiliar 
racial exhibit of the exotic order. Most of 
them decided on the latter course. 

The ‘Triptique Symphonique’ of Marcel 
Poot of Belgium will undoubtedly make 
its way through its movement, color and 
Straussian effulgences. It has a typically 
Flemish atmosphere about it and takes 
with the public, which should make it at- 
tractive to conductors. 

Harald Saeverud of Norway was the 
sole Scandinavian entry and did not prove 
a very eloquent and noble advocate for 
the lyrical muse of the far north. In his 
Canto Ostinato for orchestra, he killed a 
budding lyricism by a bizarre instrumenta- 
tion that went into its wild extravagances 
with an abandon that was marked by little 
or no consideration for the delicate ears of 
the audience, 

A choral concert that was to have pre- 
sented modern English choral works, sung 
by the chorus of the British Broadcasting 
Company under Leslie Woodgate was can- 
celled for political reasons at the last min- 
ute and replaced by the Choir of the 
Aachen Cathedral under Th. Rehmann. 
The program, prepared hastily and on short 
notice, consisted of new Flemish choral 
music by von Mostelmans, de Vocht, van 
Hoof and Meutermans. Rénée Chemet and 
Pierre Fournier of Paris and the Quartetto 
della Camerata Musica Romana of Rome, 
were the very able soloists of the festival. 





American Singers Engaged in Germany 
Two American singers were recently 
engaged by German provincial operas, 
namely, Helen Gardner of Huron, South 
Dakota, who has signed a contract with 
the Municipal Opera in New-Strelitz, 
and Robert Geis, of New York, who 
has been engaged by the Municipal 
Opera in Stettin, one of the most im- 
portant provincial opera houses in Ger- 
many. Miss Gardner is a pupil of EI- 
friede Sigmund-Miiller of Berlin, and 
Mr. Geis received his training under 
Anna Schoén-René of the Juilliard 
School of Music. G. ve C. 





Salzburg Mozarteum Made State 
Academy 


The Mozarteum in Salzburg has re- 
cently been designated a State Academy 
of Music in the same category as the 
Conservatories in Berlin, Cologne, 
Munich, Frankfort and Dresden. Clem- 
ens Krauss has been appointed director, 
with Meinhard von Zallinger as assist- 
ant director. A new orchestra has been 
organized under the direction of Willem 
van Hoogstraten. G. ve C. 





Soloists Chosen to Sing in Verdi’s ‘Re- 
quiem’ at Lucerne Under Toscanini 
Soloists have been chosen for the per- 

formance of Verdi’s ‘Manzoni Requiem’ 

to be conducted by Toscanini at the In- 
ternational Music Festival in Lucerne 
in August. The work, which will be 
sung on Aug. 16 and 17, will enlist the 
services of Zinka Milanov, soprano; 

Kerstin Thorborg, contralto; Jussi 

Bjoerling, tenor, and Nicola Moscona, 

bass, all of the Metropolitan Opera. 
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Gluck’s Seldom-Heard ‘Alceste’ Given in Basel 
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Louis Jenny 


A Scene from Gluck's ‘Alceste’ in Basel 





Adaptation by Abert, Based on 
Viennese Version, Conducted 
by Gottfried Becker—Ella 
Flesch and Kurt Baum Sing 


Main Roles 


BASEL, July 1. 
A FTER a very busy season the Basel 
Stadttheater has concluded its year 
with a performance of Gluck’s seldom 
heard second reform opera, ‘Alceste’. 
‘Alceste’ is not only a unique document 
in the history of music, but it brings to 
the operatic stage for the first time a 
story which, ignoring all conventions, 
grips the iistener in its human aspects. 
It exerted a profound influence on sub- 
sequent operatic work up to Beethoven’s 
‘Fidelio’. 

The central figure in the plot, as 
worked out by Calzabige, the librettist 
of ‘Orpheus’, is Alceste, the heroic 
queen of Thessaly, who voluntarily sac- 
rifices herself in order to save the life 
of her husband, Admet, and who is 
finally reunited with her husband by a 
decree of the God, Apollo, The remain- 
ing figures of the drama pale alongside 
the dominating one of the heroic queen; 









can Sibelius 


By Rosa Newmarch 
At who desire to be musically in- 
formed will want to read this intimate 
estimate of the Titan of Today. Based 
upon a long friendship, by the author 
of the life of Tchaikovsky and other 
important books on music who set a 
new style for the Queens Hall Orches- 
tra program notes i $1.75 


Cc. C. Birchard & Company 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 














the musical form, too, which Gluck gave 
the work and which filled Berlioz with 
enthusiasm, lavishes most attention on 
the figure of Alceste. 


Revision Sacrifices Some Effects 


Gluck produced two versions of the 
opera: one in 1767 for Vienna, the 
other in 1776 for Paris. The Paris ver- 
sion is more effective dramatically, the 
Viennese one purer in style. A revision 
made by Franz Schalk for Vienna in 
1916 combined the advantages of the 
two versions. In Basel this time an 
adaptation by the famous musicologist, 
Hermann Abert, was used, which was 
based almost entirely on the Viennese 
version of 1767 and thus sacrificed a 
number of important theatrical effects. 
Despite this fact, however, the audience 
could not escape the spell of Gluck’s 
powerful music which belongs with the 
most significant in operatic literature. 
The distinguished interpretation of the 
title role by Ella Flesch contributed ma- 
terially to the success of the work. 
Kurt Baum gave an excellent perform- 
ance as Admet. Praise is also due to 
Gottfried Becker, who conducted, and 
Gustav Hartung, the stage manager. 

WILLI REICH 





GUALILLO IS HONORED 
BY UTICA MUSIC CLUBS 





His New Symphony to Be Played by 
Syracuse Orchestra Under Andre 
Polah in August 
Utica, N. Y., July 10—A new sym- 
phony by Dr. Nicholas D. Gualillo, co- 
conductor of the Utica Civic Orchestra, 
will be played by the Syracuse Sym- 
phony in that city early in August it 
was announced by Andre Polah, con- 
ductor of the Syracuse Symphony, who 
was a guest of honor on June 20 when 
representatives of the Civic Musical So- 
ciety, B Sharp Club, Etude, Utica 
Maennerchor and other musical organi- 
zations attended a dinner in Hotel Utica 
in honor of Mr. Gualillo, who received 
his doctor’s degree at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Harry R. Gosling planned the din- 

ner. 

When the Utica Conservatory of 
Music on June 24 celebrated at the Fort 
Schuyler Club the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding in 1889 by Louis Lom- 
bard, the speakers were Dr. David C. 


Squires, Clinton, psychologist, who 
spoke of the relation between psychol- 
ogy and music, and Leonard Liebling, 
editor of the Musical Courier, who was 
head of the piano department of the con- 
servatory under Lombard. The faculty 
of the conservatory were honor guests. 
George M. Wald, local organist, was 
toastmaster. 

The Civic Symphony gave a pavillion 
concert on June 15 at Mayfair Pavillion 
conducted by Berrian R. Shute in music 
by Strauss with Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ 
for the more serious side. Ellis K. 
Baldwin, music critic for the Observer- 
Dispatch, served as commentator. 

E. K. B. 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
ENDS “‘POP”’ SERIES 


Fiedler Conducts Last Indoor 
Concert of Record Year—Nor- 
wegians Honored 


Boston, July 10.—The formal indoor 
concert season of the Boston “Pops” 
was brought to a close on July 1, when 
Arthur Fiedler conducted the final con- 
cert for this summer. A capacity house 
gave both orchestra and conductor every 
evidence of appreciation and enjoyment. 

“Pops” this year have surpassed all 
records in recent years. Houses sold 
out have been the rule rather than the 
exception, and Mr. Fiedler has made a 
point of introducing young soloists, 
heretofore unheard in this city, together 
with those who have already made their 
mark. The program material has been 
of exceptional quality, and the special 
nights, taken over by schools, colleges 
and societies have been unusually suc- 
cessful. The MacDowell night at 
“Pops”, with Mrs. MacDowell present 
and receiving an ovation from audi- 
ence and orchestra marked a highlight 
of the season, and the Hans Wiener 
Dancers in the ‘Incredible Flutist’, for 
which Walter Piston, American com- 
poser, had written the score, also won 
another success. 

A new feature of these evenings of 
informal gatherings at Symphony Hall 
has been the display, from time to time, 
of works by artists of brush and pen- 
cil. This feature has been a regular ac- 
companiment to the winter season of the 
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Boston Symphony, but if memory be 
correct, it has not been brought for- 
ward during the summer to any great 
extent. For one week, the school chil- 
dren of Boston had their innings, when 
the lower hall was livened with exam- 
ples of their work, commendable and 
imaginative little pictures, which elicited 
no inconsiderable amount of favorable 
comment. 

Under the baton of Mr. Fiedler, 
ninety members of the Boston Sym- 
phony gave a portion of the program in 
Symphony Hall on the afternoon of 
July 3 in honor of Crown Prince Olav 
and Crown Princess Martha of Norway, 
who paid a visit to Boston over the 
week-end. Since the program contained 
items other than symphonic music, Mr. 
Fiedler wisely confined himself to the 
less serious orchestral works, the high- 
light of the program being Mr. San- 
roma’s performance of the Grieg Piano 
Concerto in A Minor. Further musical 
interest was lent by the singing of the 
Norwegian Glee Club Chorus under 
Thorlief Helgesen and a group of chil- 
dren in the Norwegian national costume 
also gave a singing salute to the royal 
visitors. Grace May STUTSMAN 





Brailowsky Tours South America 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, is 
making a successful tour of South 
America, accompanied by Mrs. Brail- 
owsky and his personal representative, 
Paul Bechert. Mr. Brailowsky has 
given recitals in Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Santos and Buenos Aires, where 
he will remain until the end of July. 
He appeared before sold-out houses ten 
times in Rio and eight times in Santos. 





Libbie Miller No Longer Manager for 
Rosa Ponselle 


Rosa Ponselle, soprano, is no longer 
under the management of Libbie Miller, 
with whom she has been associated for 
a number of years. Announcement of 
the soprano’s plans for appearances will 
be made in the near future. 





Jean Dickenson to Sing with Milwaukee 


Symphony 
Jean Dickenson, soprano, will be solo- 
ist with the Milwaukee Symphony on 
Aug. 30. She will fly there and back be- 
tween her Sunday broadcasts on the 
American Album program released 
from New York over the NBC network. 














(a) Evening Cycle 


President 


Scranton, Pa. 


OPERA ana CONCERT SEASON 


(b) Afternoon Educational Cycle 


Conductr-DR, FELIX M. GATZ 


Head Music Dept. 
—University of Scranton 


Executive Director and Conductor 
—American League for Opera, Inc., N. Y. 


—American Society for Aesthetics 











We have waited long for him.” 





Scranton Music Critics Write: 


“He came, saw and conquered. He is an organizing genius, a 
magnetic sanguine optimist, and his musicianship is impeccable. 


“Since the advent of Dr. Gatz, orchestral music is looking up .. . 
brought the city to a new musical level.” 
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A Step Up 


N instance of what might be called higher 

learning is cited by a reader. Two young- 
sters whose parents are distinctly in the culti- 
vated class have had a fervent predilection for 
swing music during the past few years and have 
spent all their allowance money for records made 
by Benny Goodman and other priests of pande- 
monium. Listening as at a shrine they came to 
the conclusion that the tune was not the thing, 
but that orchestration was a marvelous institution. 
Following various instruments through various 
convolutions and listening to the play of one in- 
strument against another became their preoccu- 
pation. One fine day they discovered that the 
same processes, in much richer and more varied 
panoply, go on in symphonic music, and they 
became fervent addicts to the symphonic litera- 
ture. Their parents almost spoiled it by over- 
enthusiastic agreement, once the trend was 
noticed, but the children said “Leave us alone and 
let us find our own way.” The parents were wise 
enough to do just that, and the children’s interest 
waxed until it became passionate devotion. 

Says our correspondent : 

“There ought to be a moral in this somewhere. 
Perhaps it lies in the thought that we should not 
underestimate the influence of so-called popular 
music as a ‘leader’ to what we consider greener 
fields. The doctrines that Paul Whiteman & Co. 
have preached—that they reshape the classics 
into dance forms in order to prepare untrained 
palates for the more refined tastes of real music 
lovers—still seem to have a false basis. One does 
not easily make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, if 
one is told that the sow’s ear is a more treasurable 
possession than a silk purse. But some small por- 
tion of the enormous audiences which always 
gather for Gershwin or Whiteman programs at 
-the various out-of-door concert stadia may be led 
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by a natural upward groping of their own to re- 
turn for a program that offers a richer diet.” 

There are many who will affirm that precisely 
this sort of conversion is of daily occurrence. We 
devoutly hope, and we believe, they are right. 


A New Film Formula? 


HE newest musical film out of Hollywood 

has completely discarded the outworn for- 
mula built around the career of a singing star 
and turned to instrumental music making. In 
the current ‘They Shall Have Music’, a neighbor- 
hood music school in difficulties is rescued 
through the interest and patronage of a distin- 
guished artist—played by Jascha Heifetz—and 
the result is a story which has both human and 
musical elements to move an audience. It remains 
to be seen whether this first good example will be 
followed by rubber stamp products, or whether 
it will open an entirely new and stimulating field 
for musicians in the movies. There is always 
danger that one good idea will bring a flock of 
imitations which deteriorate in value with each 
attempt. It is to be hoped that in finding a new 
formula, the movie barons will not allow it to be- 
come merely that, but will muster up initiative to 
dispense with formulas altogether, and make each 
new musical picture individual in itself. Per- 
haps the hope is vain, but it would mean a great 
deal to the artistic phases of the industry and to 
the musicians employed in it if it could be real- 
ized. 
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Newspictures 


Robert Weede, Baritone of the Metropolitan, and Jan 
Peerce, Radio and Concert Tenor, Leaving Newark Airport 
for Cincinnati Where They Appeared in Two Performances 
of ‘Rigoletto’ with the Cincinnati Summer Opera Company 


Segovia—The Italian composer, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, has just completed a concerto for the guitar- 
ist, Andres Segovia. The work is scored for solo in- 
strument and a small orchestra of about twenty 
players. 


Szigeti— What is thought to have been the first tele- 
cast by an important musician was made by Joseph 
Szigeti, who recently played the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo with the BBC Television Orchestra in London. 


Guilbert—lIt will be good news to all admirers of 
Yvette Guilbert to learn that the seventy-four-year- 
old diseuse has decided to make another visit to 
America. “I will come to America this season, defi- 
nitely”, she has written to her American manager, 
Catherine A. Bamman. 


Bartok—A cycle of sixteen small piano pieces, 
called ‘Microcosmos’, recently completed by Bela 
Bartok, was given its first performance by the com- 
poser in joint recital with his wife, Ditta von 
Paszthory. 

Schelling—The first person to be elected to hon- 
orary membership in the Doctors’ Orchestral So- 
ciety, which gave its first public concert recently, is 
Ernest Schelling, pianist. Mr. Schelling was soloist 
at the society’s first concert. 

Whiteman—As compensation for the number of 
trees that have been destroyed to make batons for 
Paul Whiteman, who reckons that he has used over 
2,000 in his career, the conductor has donated to the 
Forestry Service, five full-grown birches with the 
request that they be planted in the State of Maine. 


Berlin—The song ‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band’ by 
Irving Berlin, which was originally published in 1911, 
has had a sale of over 250,000 copies in the last few 
months, which is 50,000 in excess of its original sale. 
The renewed interest in the song is due to the 
motion picture of the same name. 


Weinberger—The composer of ‘Schwanda, the 
Bagpiper’, Jaromir Weinberger, though he is in 
America primarily to compose, is such a rabid cam- 
era fiend that much of his time is taken up with 
shutters, wide-angle lenses and candid cameras. He 
already has a large collection of color photographs 
which he has taken in all parts of the city, including 
the World’s Fair by day and by night. 
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Seventy-five Year Old Composer 
Expresses Views on Wagner, 
Art, Opera, His Own Music- 
Dramas and Future of Opera 
in Letter Which Serves as Pre- 


face 

BASEL, July 5. 
N the occasion of Richard Strauss’s 
seventy-fifth birthday the Viennese 
theatrical historian, Joseph Gregor, 
who has worked in close association 
with the composer, has just published 
a work (‘Richard Strauss—Der Meister 
der Oper’, R. Piper & Co., Munich), 
which throws valuable new light on 
the whole operatic output of the artist 
from “Guntram’ to ‘Daphne’ and which 
contains a series of unknown documents 
(letters to Alfred Roller and Gregor ). 
Of particular interest is the report 
which Gregor gives of his work in 
collaboration with Strauss,—Gregor is 
the librettist of the most recent operas 
of the master, ‘Friedenstag’ and 
‘Daphne’. But most important would 
seem to be a letter which Gregor repro- 
duces in place of a preface, in which 
Strauss expresses, in a sort of credo, 
his views on the past, present and fu- 
ture of operatic art. The most sig- 
nificant passages of this sensational 

document are as follows: 


‘Tristan’ the Climax of Operatic Art 


‘Tristan’ is the ultimate consumma 
tion of Schiller and Goethe and the 
supreme accomplishment of a two thou- 
sand year development of the theatre 
Made possible, to be sure, through the 
invention of the modern orchestra... , 
which alone is capable of presenting 
that incommensurate something, of 
which the old Goethe speaks, in sym- 
bols whose meaning we only feel 
It was not until the invention and ex- 
treme differentiation of the modern or- 
chestra that the universal theatre 
reached its highest perfection. What 
the most beautiful poetry of the greatest 
poets is able at most to suggest to the 
imagination of the reader or listener in 
many pages of rewording—music suc- 
ceeds with one chord in expressing the 
feeling itself: be it of love, of longing, 
f repentance, of resignation to death 

the first two measures of the 
ristan’ prelude say more to the lis- 
tener than the most beautiful poetry of 
words.” 

He writes of Bayreuth: 

“The Bayreuth phenomenon, the 
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Richard Strauss’s Artistic Credo Revealed 
In Preface to Biography by Josef Gregor 


theatrical achievements of 1876 and 1882 
(premiéres of the ‘Ring of the Nibel- 
ungen’ and ‘Parsifal’) under the per- 
sonal direction of the ‘great actor’ 
(Richard Wagner ), the revival of ‘Tris- 
tan’, the ‘Meistersinger’, “lannhauser’, 
‘Lohengrin’ by the ingenious stage- 
manager Cosima, deserve to be ranked 
above the achievements of a Duke of 
Meiningen. . 

Strauss writes of his own operas: 

“Without being immodest, keeping 
the proper distance, of course, may | 
mention in conclusion my own life’s 
work as perhaps the last ramification of 
the development of the universal theatre 
in the realm of music. Unsuspecting 
critics have called ‘Salome’ and ‘Elektra’ 
‘symphonies with accompanying vocal 
part’. That these ‘symphonies’ animate 
the nucleus of the dramatic content, that 
only a symphonic orchestra (rather 
than one accompanying the singing as 
is customary in opera) can develop a 
plot from beginning to end—perhaps 
our descendants will be the first to 
grasp all this fully. In the final scene 
of ‘Salome’, in Clytemnestra’s anxiety, 
in the recognition scene between Elec- 
tra and Orestes, in the second act of 
the ‘Egyptian Helena’, in the Empress’ 
dream (‘Frau ohne Schatten’) only my 
finely differentiated orchestra with its 
subtle “neurotic counterpoint’ (if I may 
be permitted the term) could venture 
into realms which music alone was able 
to open up.” 

And of the future of opera: 

“Only along these lines can we per 
haps make a modest new conquest, even 
if past climaxes of a thousand years 
of cultural development, such as ‘Tris- 
tan’ and the ‘Meistersinger’, will prob- 
ably never be reached again.” 
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Young American Artists Heard at Fair 
Under Goodrich Auspices 
Sponsoring recitals by artist mem- 
bers of Mu Phi Epsilon, national 
music honor society, the B. F. Good- 
rich company has presented on Friday 
afternoons since May 19: Lola Fletcher, 
soprano; Ellen Repp, contralto; Ger 
trude Hopkins, harpist; Louise Beach, 
soprano; Mary Gale Hafford, violinist ; 
and Hazel Griggs, pianist. In the next 
four weeks the following artists are to 
appear: Mary Frances Lehnerts, mezzo- 
soprano; Carolyn Mahaffey, contralto; 
Emma Jo Swaney and Della Willson, 

duo pianists; Beth Miller, pianist. 
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Whet They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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At the Eleventh Biennial of the National Federation of Music Clubs, Held in the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterborough, N. H.: (1) Howard Barlow, Marion Rous, Mrs. Leo Sack, Wintter 
Watts, Mrs. J. H. Northrup, George Rasely; (2) Mrs. Edward MacDowell; (3) Arthur Nevin; 
(4) Pasquale Tallarico; (5) Henry Holden Huss (Centre) with Members of the Berkshire 
Quartet, Messrs. Kortschak, Gordon, Evans and Stoeber, Performers of His Prize-Winning 
Work; (6) Terry Ferrell, Violinist of Wichita, Kans., Federation Winner; (7) Harold Henry, 


Piano Soloist; (8) Christine Miller, 


with Her 


(9) Ruth M. Hutchinson, Soprano of Los Angeles, Federation Winner 


Speed Demon 

Twenty-seven miles an hour was too 
rapid a tempo for Efrem Zimbalist, the 
violinist, to use in going through New 
York City on June 27, according to the 
traffic cop’s view of automobile technic. 
Whereupon the famous fiddler cheer- 
fully paid his fine. 

1919 


Easy Road to Fame 
This advertisement appeared in a re- 
cent issue of a newspaper published in 
the English town of Croydon: 


“Singing lessons by post; Voice 
Powder, 2s 6d. a packet. 
1919 
Remember the War? 
Romaine Rolland, famous French 


critic, author of the most discussed mu- 
sical novel of the age, ‘Jean-Christophe’, 
is reported to be in the bad graces of 
the French Government on account of 
alleged political utterances. One report 
says that Rolland, who has been in 
Switzerland during the most of the war, 


is now interned in a French camp. 
1919 


Unknown Composition by Franck? 

Mrs. Peocock has never been heard to 
better advantage than on this occasion, 
and her success in Franck’s ‘Paris 


Angelicus’ was instantaneous. 
1919 


Accompanist, Othelia Averman Vogel; 
Dear Mr. Voistead: 
(Letter to The Editor): “I really 


don’t think national prohibition will 
affect the musical life of the country to 
any great extent, except to give us 
keener intellects (audiences) to appear 
before. Overdissipation of any kind is 
bad, so why completely wipe out one 
thing more than another? It should be 
a personal affair.” 
1919 


Critic’s Holiday 
At the closing exercises of the New 
York Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
held on the lawn of the school overlook- 
ing the Hudson, on June 17, one of the 
principal features was the “singing” in 
sign language of ‘America’. 
919 


Generosity 
(Headline) Will of A. D. Juilliard 
Bequeaths $20,000,000 for Establishment 
of Musical Foundation in America. 
1919 


Hardy Perennial 
Yvette Guilbert, who sailed lately on 
the Espagne for France, will return next 
autumn to open a school of her own in 
or near New York. 


1919 
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Fourth Montreal: Music Festival Held at St. Laurent 





Three Days Devoted to Perform- 
ances of Bach Mass, Mozart’s 
‘Requiem’ and _ Beethoven’s 
Ninth Under Direction of 
Eugene Ormandy 


By THoMAS ARCHER 


ONTREAL, July 10.—Last month 
Montreal’s fourth music festival 
drew large audiences to the village of 
St. Laurent situated in the suburbs to 
the north of the city. Three alternate 
days were devoted to performances of 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor, Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, and, for the first time, 
Mozart’s ‘Requiem’, in the picturesque 
chapel of the Fathers of the Holy Cross. 
The star of the festival was Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, who was especially engaged 
by the sponsors to conduct the three 
works. Mr. Ormandy was assisted by 
Charles O’Connell of the RCA-Victor 
Company, who directed C. P. E. Bach’s 
Magnificat as a prelude to the Ninth 
Symphony. To Mr. O’Connell is due 
much of the success of the event. He 
assumed the burden of the preparing 
of musical details and did much of the 
work of organization which ordinarily 
falls upon Wilfred Pelletier. Mr. Pelle- 
tier, artistic director of the festival, was 
unable to be present owing to his pres- 
ent tour in South Africa. 

Three of the four soloists, Rosa Ten- 
toni, soprano; Enid Szantho, contralto, 
and Mack Harrell, baritone, are mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Mr. Harrell, it will be recalled, 
was this year’s winner of the Metropoli- 
tan Auditions of the Air. Both he and 
Edward Grobe, the tenor soloist, have 
sung at the festival before. 


An Ovation Extended 


It was generally acknowledged that 
the performance of the Beethoven sym- 
phony marked the climax of the event. 
Mr. Ormandy drew more from the lo- 
cal symphony orchestra than many 


would have believed possible and the 
singing of the choral portion of the 
work by the choir, Les Disciples de 
Massenet, was outstanding. Conductor, 
players and singers received one of the 
reporter has 


greatest ovations this 
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The Montreal Festival Orchestra and Chorus, Under Eugene Ormandy 


known to be given here in Montreal. 

Mr. Ormandy also disciplined the or- 
chestra admirably for the Mozart eve- 
ning. The Symphony in G Minor 
proved an apt prelude to the ‘Requiem’ 
and the conductor’s tense, sinewy inter- 
pretation of this work made perhaps an 
even better impression than that of the 
‘Requiem’. The latter work, however, 
was given a singularly intelligent per- 
formance in which Mr. Ormandy wisely 
kept the Montreal Elgar Choir under a 
restraint in keeping with the style. 

The Bach Mass was the least success- 
ful of the three. This was due largely 
to inadequate preparation of the Cathe- 
dral Singers of whom great things were 
expected since they did splendidly with 
the work two years ago. Mr. Ormandy 
saved the day, however, by covering up 
successfully the weaker moments in the 
performance. He was aided materially 


by the trumpet cadences of Saul Cas- 
ton of the Philadelphia Orchestra, who 
was present as soloist, together with his 
colleagues, John Minsker, oboist, and 
Saul Schoenberg, bassoonist. 

The Montreal Music Festival, to give 
it its official title, seems to be definitely 
established on a sure foundation. Tickets 
are sold purely on a subscription basis 
and the financing is done well in advance 
so that the sponsors know exactly how 
much money they have in hand before 
they make even preliminary arrange- 
ments. 

Works performed since 1936, the 
first year, include besides those dis- 
cussed above, Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Pas- 
sion’, Beethoven’s ‘Missa Solemnis’, 
Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ and excerpts from 
‘Parsifal’. The Bach scores and the 
Ninth Symphony have each had two 
performances. 





Music in Prague 


(Continued from page 8) 
chamber music was arranged by the 
Pritomnost at the occasion of its fif- 
teenth anniversary. The activities of 
the society during these one and a half 
decades were registered in the program 
book. Important works of European 
and American moderns have been per- 
formed at its concerts, from Strauss 
and Debussy to Haba, Gershwin and 
Petrassi. At the jubilee concert the 
Czech Nonet, that wonderful chamber 
ensemble which incited so many beau- 
tiful compositions, played Joseph B. 
Forster’s Op. 147, the applause for 
which the old composer accepted him- 
self, and pieces by Jan Zelinka and 
Otaker JeremiaS. Piano pieces by Vitéz- 
slay Novak and Josef Suk were well 
interpreted by Jan Herman. 

In the concert hall of the Smetana 
Museum a joint recital was played by 
two young artists, the ’cellist Frantisek 
Smetana, a musician of undoubted gifts 
who possesses a beautiful tone, and his 
partner, the pianist, Dolly Urbankova, 
who has a clear technique and is an 
excellent accompanist. 

The old Prague Standetheater, built 
at the end of the eighteenth century by 
Count Franz Anton Nostitz-Rieneck, 
famous for the first performance of Mo- 
zart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ in 1787, and Carl 
Maria von Weber’s activities as its con- 
ductor, has again come into German 
possession. Originally a stage with bi- 
national repertory, then a purely Ger- 
man theatre, it was confiscated by Czech 


radicals in 1920 against the will of the 
Czech government, particularly against 
T. G. Masaryk’s, who never again vis- 
ited the house. From this year on it 
has served as second National Theatre. 
Now it has been formally rendered to 
the Germans. The season, however, is 
being continued with a purely Czech 
repertory. 

The Czech Minister of Education de- 
cided that a new Czech National Opera 
house with a capacity of 3000 will be 
built during the next three years in 
Prague and one with a capacity of 1850 
in Briinn-Brno. 





Rafael Kubelik Makes Debut as Opera 
Conductor 

BruNN-Brno, Moravia, June 15.— 
Rafael Kubelik, young Czech musician, 
who has appeared as conductor of the 
Czech Philharmony, made a successful 
debut as an opera conductor recently 
at the Brno National Theatre. His per- 
formance of Smetana’s “The Bartered 
Bride’ won fervent applause for its pre- 
ciseness, rhythmical verve and his con- 
trol of stage and orchestra. 


H. H. S. 





Gertrud Herliczka Returns to America 


Gertrud Herliczka, conductor, re- 
turned to America on June 29 after a 
successful four-year tour of Europe. 
During her tour Miss Herliczka con- 
ducted in Paris, Prague, Budapest, 
Rome, Munich, Vienna, Turin, Bor- 
deaux, Pallermo, Trieste, Mannheim, 
Bruhn and other principal cities. She 


will spend two months on her farm in 
Moretown, Vt. after which she plans to 
return to Europe for a series of re- 
engagements in the fall. 


SUMMER CONCERTS 
ATTRACT IN CHICAGO 


Fiftieth Anniversary Program of 
Norwegian Glee Club Heard 
—Recitalists Appear 

Cuicaco, July 10.—The most impres- 
sive event in the thinning field of sum- 
mer music, within city limits, recently 
was the fiftieth anniversary concert of 
the Norwegian Glee Club of Chicago at 
Orchestra Hall on June 22, attended by 
Crown Prince Olav and Crown 
Princess Martha. The club sang splen- 
didly under the direction of Knut Han- 
sen with August Werner, baritone, as 
soloist. The orchestra was conducted 
by Sigvart Hofland. 

The distinguished pianism of Edward 
Collins was heard in the first of a 
free summer series given by the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music at Kimball 
Hall on June 28. Mr. Collins, playing 
works by Beethoven, Chopin and a 
group of moderns, appeared jointly with 
Robert Speaker, bass-baritone. 

Walter Sobania, baritone, 
good impression in a varied 
Kimball Hall on June 4. 
ternoon a negro baritone, 








made a 
program at 
The same af- 
Joseph Cole 


appeared at the Auditorium Recital 
Hall. A third baritone, Edward Stack, 
supported June Trobaugh, reader, in a 
program at Kimball Hall the following 
evening. 

On June 6 Velma Montoya danced 


at the Woman’s Club Theater and on 
June 9 the World’s Fair Dancers from 
Sweden, led by Elof Ostman, took over 
Orchestra Hall, Gerald Cook, negr« 


pianist, played at Curtiss Hall on June 
18. The annual recital of Cave Thomp- 
son, blind pianist, took place in Fuller- 


ton Hall two days later. 
The Lorel Singers, under Jane Ogden 


Hunter, gave the first performance of 
a Mass in F Minor by Corrado Alfani 
and Miss Hunter, from manuscript, at 


the Drake Hotel on June 25 





Robert Schmitz Soloist with Symphony 
in Provo, Utah 

Provo, UTan, July 10.—E. Robert 

Schmitz, pianist, was guest artist with 

the Brigham Young University Sym- 

phony in a spring concert given in the 

Provo Tabernacle on May 3 under 


LeRoy J. Robertson. Mr. Schmitz 
played the Beethoven C Major Con- 
certo and the Liszt E Flat Concerto 


with the orchestra, and a group of De- 
bussy works. Another feature of the 
concert was the first public hearing of 
a movement, Andante Semplice, from 
Mr. Robertson’s First Symphony. 
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MILWAUKEE BEGINS 
SUMMER CONCERTS 


Prager Conducts Players with 
Dragonette, Jepson and Lyric 
Chorus Aiding 


MILWAUKEE, July 10.—30,000 people 
were present at the first concert of the 
season in Washington Park. It was a 
gala performance for several reasons. A 
year ago the beautiful Shell given to 
the city by Emil Blatz was dedicated by 
Jessica Dragonette and to the delight 
of the audience the same charming art- 
ist was the soloist of this evening. Dr. 
Sigfrid Prager was in command of the 
Wisconsin Federal Symphony. 

Milwaukee was fortunate in having 
as its guests Norway’s Prince Olav, 
Princess Martha and their court, who 
occupied a private box directly in front 
of the Shell. Miss Dragonette sang 
Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria’, Liszt’s ‘Liebes- 
traum’, Delibes’s ‘Maids of Cadiz’, 
‘The Last Rose of Summer’, Solveig’s 
song from Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite— 
a gesture to the distinguished Nor- 
wegians—One Fine Day’ from ‘Madam 
Butterfly’ and ‘Old Folks at Home’. 
Many encores were demanded and 
given. 

Orchestral Works Varied 


Dr. Sigfrid Prager and his orchestra 
gave fine performances as their share of 
the occasion. They opened with the fes- 
tive overture to ‘Die Meistersinger’, fol- 
lowed by Richard Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’, 
the ‘Bacchanale’ from Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Samson and Delilah’, and brought the 
concert to a brilliant close with the 
‘Roumanian’ Rhapsody by Georges 
Enesco. 

The second concert under the stars 
at Washington Park was given by the 
Lyric Male Chorus, Herman F. Smith, 
conductor, and the Wisconsin Federal 
Symphony, under Dr. Sigfrid Prager. 
Outstanding works sung by the chorus 
were “March On’, to music by Maude 
Habner Luck, ‘Weary My Heart with 
Thee’ by Orlando Lassus, and ‘The 
Herdsman’s Song’. 

On Sunday evening in the Humboldt 
Park Shell, Helen Jepson, soprano, was 
heard in the following program with 
the Federal Symphony: Leoncavallo’s 
‘Mattinata’, ‘“Depuis le Jour’ from 
Charpentier’s ‘Louise’, Gavotte from 
Massenet’s ‘Manon’, the haunting ‘Ave 
Maria’ from Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria’ and 
the ‘Laughing Song’ from Johann 
Strauss’s ‘Fledermaus’. Many encores 
were demanded and Miss Jepson re- 
sponded generously. Still enthusiasti- 
cally applauded, Miss Jepson repeated 
the ‘Ave Maria’ at the request of Dr. 
Prager, who also led Paul White’s 
‘Three Miniatures’, Albeniz’s ‘Catalonia’ 
and the Tchaikovsky Allegro from 
Symphony No. 6. 

ANNA R. Rosrinson 








Band Concerts Open in Baltimore 

BALTImMore, July 10.—Ideal weather 
-onditions and a June moon added to the 
program of the Municipal Band at the 
Homewood Stadium where Baltimore 
music lovers heard an all-Friml concert 
with keen delight. Every seat of the 
large stadium was occupied and crowds 
had gathered on the nearby lawns of 
Wyman Park. Frederick R. Huber, 
municipal director of music, was re- 
sponsible for the planning of this Friml 
program. The soloists were Elsie 
Craft, soprano; Thelma Viol, contralto; 
Philip Crist, tenor, and Jeffrey Gould, 
baritone, all coached in their various 
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selections by Gustav Klemm. Each was 
given an ovation. Robert Lansinger con- 
ducted the band with spirit. F.C. B. 


VISITING ARTISTS 
APPEAR IN SEATTLE 


MacDonald and Elman, Cherry 
Blossom Ballet and Budapest 
Quartet Appear 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 10.—Conclud- 
ing the season’s guest artist concerts 
were Mischa Elman and Jeanette Mac- 
Donald. After an absence from this city 
of many years Mr. Elman appeared in 
the twenty-second of his benefit con- 
certs. 

Jeanette MacDonald drew a large 
audience to hear a well-chosen program. 
Her voice is clear and flexible and 
proved adequate for a program of arias, 
folksongs and some favorites from her 
screen successes. Giuseppe Bamboshek 
was her accompanist. 

The visit of the Cherry Blossom Bal- 
let on its return to Japan from engage- 
ments at the two World’s Fairs, proved 
a most sumptuous entertainment. The 
forty beautiful young Japanese girls 
brought a spectacular demonstration of 
the new stage art of Japan. Crowds at- 
tended the three performances given. 

The Budapest String Quartet brought 
a concert of genuine beauty to the Uni- 
versity on June 22, presenting the 
Quartet in G, Op. 76, No. 1, by Haydn; 
Quartet in F by Ravel, and Quartet in 
E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2, by Beethoven. 

Nan D. Bronson 











ELMAN MAKES $41,000 
FOR REFUGEES BY TOUR 





Violinist Gives Check to Three Aid 
Organizations Before Sailing 
for South America 


Mischa Elman, violinist, gave the last 
of a series of recitals for the benefit of 
German refugees of all faiths, in Ithaca, 
N. Y., on May 17. This was the twenty- 
seventh recital of the three-month tour 
of Canada and the United States which 
began with a benefit concert in Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 21, and which entailed 
more than 17,000 miles of travel. The 
Tour netted $41,000 for the refugee 
benefit fund. 

On May 19 Mr. Elman sailed for South 
America where he plans to make an ex- 
tensive tour for the first time in five 
years. Before sailing with his family 
aboard the Santa Elena he turned over 
a check for $41,000 to representatives 
of three refugee aid associations; Frank 
Ritchie of the American Committee for 
Christian German Refugees; the Rev. 
Joseph Osterman of the Committee for 
Catholic Refugees from Germany; and 
Isidore Coons of the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee. 

Mr. Elman is making a four-month 
concert tour of Central and South 
America, giving about forty-five recitals 
in Venezuela, Panama, Peru, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay and Brazil. 





Hageman Composing Score for Film 


Hottywoop, Cat., July 10.—Richard 
Hageman, composer of the music for 
the motion picture ‘If I Were King’, is 
at work on a score for the film ‘Rulers 
of the Sea’, a Paramount picture. Mr. 
Hageman will also conduct a perform- 
ance of ‘Hansel und Gretel’ in the Hol- 
lywood Bowl on July 25. 


Rose Bampton Welcomed 
on South African Tour 





Gives Opening Recital in Grahamstown 
Followed by Engagement in 
Kimberley 

Rose Bampton, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, is meeting with great 
success on her tour of South Africa, 
according to a cablegram received by 


Rose Bampton 


her managers from the South African 
sponsors, after the opening concert, 
which took place in Grahamstown on 
June 13. The message was signed by 
Lucile Thompson, a director of the 
South African Community Concert As- 
sociation. 

The kind of enthusiasm manifested 
was contained in a second cable re- 
ceived a few days later from Kimber- 
ley, which indicated Miss Bampton had 
to sing eighteen extra encores, in addi- 
tion to her regular program of seven- 
teen compositions, making a total of 
thirty-five selections. 

The soprano, who is accompanied by 
her husband, Wilfred Pelletier, is sched- 
uled to give concerts in many other 
cities, including Johannesburg, Cape- 
town, Durban, Pretoria, Peter Maritz- 
burg, Bloemfontein and other places, 
before returning to America in the Fall. 

Ward French, general manager of 
Community Concert Service, which is a 
division of Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion, introduced the plan of organized 
concerts to South Africa last September 
when he went there at the request of 
Lucile Thompson, an American who 
has lived in the Union of South Africa 
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for ten years. Artists to follow Miss 
Bampton and Mr. Pelletier include Gas- 
par Cassado, Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, and Carola Goya, dancer, 
and her assisting artist, Beatrice Bur- 
ford, harpist. 





ST. LOUIS PHILHARMONIC 
GIVES FINAL CONCERT 





Hicks Conducts Premiere of ‘American 
Dance’ by Johnson—Hollman 
Is Soloist 


St. Louis, July 10.—The final con- 
cert by the St. Louis Philharmonic took 
place on May 26 at the St. Louis Uni- 
versity Gymnasium. Alfred Hicks, con- 
ductor, presented a program that was 
evenly played and of sufficient variety to 
interest a large audience. 

The ‘Elegie’ and Theme and Varia- 
tions from Tchaikovsky’s Third Suite 
for Orchestra, Op. 55; Debussy’s ‘Suite 
Bergamesque’, Brahms’s ‘Academic 
Festival’ Overture, and a first hearing 
of ‘American Dance’ No. 1, by a young 
local composer, Montgomery Johnson, 
were the orchestral works. The solo- 
ist was Wilbur Hollman, who gave an 
excellent account of himself in the 
Mendelssohn ‘Cappricio Brilliante’, Op. 
22, showing fine pianistic ability. 

Seth Greiner, winner of the district 
National Federation competition, ap- 
peared in a recital at the Bishop Tuttle 
Memorial Auditorium on May 16. Mr. 
Greiner revealed fine pianistic talent. 
He played a program of works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Ravel, Ganz and 
Debussy and a number of extras. 

The St. Louis Institute of Music pre- 
sented Charles Pabor in an organ recital 
at Christ Church Cathedral on May 23. 

H. W. C. 





Winifred Christie Gives Concerts in 
South America 

Winifred Christie, pianist, has given 
concerts in Rio de Janeiro and San 
Paulo, Brazil and in Buenos Aires with 
the Symphony Orchestra at the Teatro 
Colon conducted by José Iturbi. Miss 
Christie also gave three recitals on the 
Moor Double-Keyboard Piano. Her 
complete tour in the south includes re- 
citals in Trinidad, Jamaica, Kingston, 
Venezuela, Panama, Guatemala and 
Mexico City. 





Hazel Griggs Serves as Adjudicator 

Hazel Griggs, pianist and teacher, 
served as adjudicator during May for 
national piano tournaments sponsored 
by the National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers in Trenton, N. J., Springfield, 
Mass., and New Haven, Conn. 
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Musicians Receive Honorary Degrees 








Wide World 


Among the Distinguished Men Honored at the Graduation Exercises of New York University 
Was Edward Johnson, General Manager of the Metropolitan Opera (Fourth from the Left, Front 
Row}, Who Received the Degree of Doctor of Music from Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase 
(Third from Left). The Other Recipients of Degrees Are (Left to Right, Front Row), Senator 


Carter Glass, Grover Whalen, Chancellor Chase, Dr. Johnson, Fred |. Kent. 


In the Back Row: 


Carleton Brown, the Rev. Phillips Packer Elliott, Wallace Reyburn, S. S. Goldwater, and 
Stephen Voorhees 





Kaufmann & Fabry 

Dr. Howard Hanson with Dean Allen 

Spencer of the American Conservatory 

of Music in Chicago, Which Conferred 

Upon Dr. Hanson the Degree of Doctor 
of Music 


ANY musicians received degrees 

at the graduation exercises of uni- 
versities, colleges, schools and conser- 
vatories throughout the country during 
the month of June. 

Edward Johnson received the degree 
of Doctor of Music at the graduation 
exercises at New York University on 
June 8 at the hands of Chancellor Harry 
Woodburn Chase for ‘diplomatically 
and successfully” leading the “Metro- 
politan Opera to one of its highest 
levels of artistic excellence.” 

Olin Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times, received the degree of 
Doctor of Music at the seventy-second 
annual commencement exercises of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on 
June 8. Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley pre- 


Edward Molitore, Ten- 
or, Who Received the 
Degree of Doctor of 
Music from the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque in 
Dubuque, la., with 
Dale Welch, President 
of the University 


Rosina Lhevinne, Who 
Was Honored by the 
Lamont School of 
Music 





sented Mr. Downes for the degree, 
which was conferred by Bertha Bauer, 
president emeritus of the university. 
Dr. Howard Hanson of the Eastman 
School of Music received the degree of 
Doctor of Music from the American 
Conservatory of Music in Chicago at 
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its commencement during June, Allan 
Spencer, dean. 

Rosina Lhevinne, pianist, received 
the degree of Doctor of Music at the 
commencement exercises of the Lamont 
School in Denver, Colorado, Florence 
Lamont Hinman, director, on June 15. 
Mrs. Lhevinne is the wife and piano 
partner of Josef Lhevinne. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, received the 
degree of Doctor of Music from Ohio 
Wesleyan University at Delaware, 
Ohio, on June 12. 

Edward Molitore, tenor, received the 
degree of Doctor of Music “for out- 
standing and creative work in the field 
of music” from the University of Du- 
buque, at Dubuque, Iowa, Dale Welch, 
president. 

Mabel Wheeler Daniels, Boston com- 
poser, was awarded the degree of Doc- 
tor of Music at Boston University, John 
P. Marshall, dean, on June 12, in Bos- 
ton, at the sixty-sixth annual com- 
mencement exercises of the university. 


WINNIPEG ATTENDS 
VARIETY OF EVENTS 


Choirs Offer Varied Programs— 
Minneapolis Symphony Ends 
Celebrity Series 

WINNIPEG, July 10.—The Icelandic 
Male Voice Choir, Ragnar H. Ragnar, 
director, gave its tenth annual program 
on April 26 in the Auditorium. The 
program was made up of Scandinavian 
music. Gertrude Newton, soprano, and 
John Waterhouse, violinist, were the 
assisting soloists. Gunnar Erlendson 
was the accompanist for the choir. 

Mrs. L. J. F. Van Riemsdyk was re- 
elected president of the Wednesday 
Morning Musicale, at its fifth annual 
meeting held on April 26 in the Fort 
Garry Hotel. Eva Clare, founder of the 
club, presided. Gertrude Robson was 
the guest speaker. 








Minneapolis Symphony Pays Visit 


The Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor, gave the closing 
concerts of the 1938-1939 Celebrity 
Concert Series on April 24 in the Audi- 
torium. The matinee program was de- 
voted to music for young people, in- 
cluding the overture to ‘William Tell’, 
selections from ballet ‘The Nutcracker’, 
by Tchaikovsky; and ‘Omphale’s Spin- 
ning Wheel’, by Saint-Saéns. Capacity 
audiences were present on both occa- 
sions. The evening program included 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Dukas, Pur- 
cell, Mendelssohn and Berlioz. 

Bidu Sayao, soprano, gave the tenth 
concert of the Celebrity Concert Series 
on April 10 in the Auditorium. 

One of the outstanding choral and 
orchestral events of the season was the 
performance of Coleridge Taylor’s 
‘Hiawatha’ by the Philharmonic Choir 
and Orchestra. Herbert J. Sadler was 
the conductor. 

Rosa Tentoni, soprano, and Gaspar 
Cassado, ’cellist, gave a joint recital for 
the ninth program of the Celebrity Con- 
cert Series. 

Glen Pierce was elected president at 
the annual meeting of the Young Men’s 
section of the Men’s Musical Club, held 
on May 13. 

Hugh Bancroft, organist, assisted by 
the Winnipeg Chamber Orchestra, 
Frank Thorolfson, conductor, appeared 
in recital in All Saints Church recently. 


May Turtle, soprano, gave a recital on 
May 27 before leaving for Chicago -to 
study drama and song. 

A Winnipeg summer symphony series 
was inaugurated on June 7 to be con- 
tinued for ten weeks. The orchestra, 
numbering fifty players, will be con- 
ducted by Geoffrey Waddington. The 
programs to be given in the Walker 
Theatre will feature “popular” works of 
great composers, 

Mary MONCRIEFF 


‘MATTHEW PASSION’ 
SUNG IN TORONTO 


MacMillan Leads Conservatory 
Choir in Bach Masterwork— 
Last Recitals Given 

TorRoNTO, July 10.—A most impressive 
performance of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew 
Passion’ was that given in Convocation 
fall of the University of Toronto dur- 
ing Holy Week. The Conservatory 
Choir, Canadian soloists and a double 
orchestra under Sir Ernest MacMillan 
made this sixteenth annual presentation 
one of the most exalted and distinguished 
to be heard. The program opened with 
two groups of old English madrigals; 
followed by Brahm’s ‘Gypsy Songs’, and 
music by Schubert and Deems Taylor. 

The final concert of the Eaton Audi- 
torium Concert Series brought Nino 
Martini to Toronto on March 30. A 
capacity audience, gave the tenor warm 
and enthusiastic acclaim. Miguel San- 
doval was an able accompanist. 

Robert H. RosBerts 











Central City to Give Annual Summer 

Music Festival 

CENTRAL City, Cor., July 10.—The 
old mining town of Central City will 
again be the scene of considerable activ- 
ity when the annual summer festival 
opens on July 15 with a revival of ‘The 
Yeomen of the Guard’. Leading roles 
will be sung by Charles Kullman, 
Hilda Burke and Anna Kaskas, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and by Richard 


Hale and Natalie Hall. Other parts 
have been allotted to Mark Daniels, 


Clair Kramer and Arthur Anderson. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan operetta will 
be conducted by Frank St. Leger and 
staged by Felix Brentano. 





Maria Caniglia Creates Role of ‘Maria 
Della Landa’ 

Maria Caniglia, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, appeared recently in 
the world premiere of a new opera by 
Elsa Olivieri, wife of Ottorino Respighi. 
The opera ‘Maria Della Landa’ was 
performed in Torino, with Mme. Canig- 
lia in the title role. Mme. Caniglia plans 
to return to America late in September 
for a concert tour, followed by appear- 
ances with the San Francisco, Chicago 
and St. Louis opera companies. She 
will again be with the Metropolitan 
Opera during its 1939-40 season. 
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SYMPHONY OF MEXICO 
BEGINS ITS SEASON 


Chavez Conducts Ponce Music 
with Composer at Piano— 
Guest Artists Named 

Mexico City, July 2—The Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Mexico, under 
Carlos Chavez, Mexican composer and 
conductor, began its season at the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts on the evening of 
June 30. 

Otto Klemperer, conductor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, and _ Pierre 
Monteux, conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, will be guest conduc- 
tors during the course of the twelve- 
weeks’ orchestral season. Mr. Mon- 
teux will conduct the first week of 
August and Mr. Klemperer will be the 
guest conductor the following week. 

Mr. Chavez’s opening concert on 
June 30 marked the first performance 
in Mexico of Tchaikovsky’s Overture- 
Fantasy ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘Tri- 
ana’ of Albeniz-Arbos. The balance of 
the program consisted of Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony and the well- 
known Mexican composer, Manuel M. 
Ponce’s Concerto for piano, with the 
composer as piano soloist. 

Works New to Mexico Listed 

This program is typical of Mr. Cha- 
vez’s and the orchestra’s continued re- 
solve to offer to the Mexican public 
music of contemporary composers as 
well as the great classic music of the 
past. In the last ten years, under Mr. 
Chavez, 150 major compositions have 
been given their Mexican premiere. 

Among the works announced for first 
hearing in Mexico during the coming 
season are Debussy’s Suite from ‘Le 
Martyre de Saint-Sebastian’, Alban 
Berg’s Suite from ‘Lulu’, Symphony 
No. 2 of Sibelius, Hindemith’s ‘Nobil- 
issima Visione’, and Chavez’s Concerto 
for four horns. In the classic reper- 
tory, Mexican premieres include 
Haydn’s ‘Farewell’ Symphony, Vivaldi’s 
Symphonies Nos. 1 and 2 and Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in C. Mexi- 
can composers are likewise well repre- 
sented in this twelve-week series. 
They include Manuel Ponce, Candelario 
Huizar, Moncayo, Rafael Adam. Mr. 
Chavez’s ‘H. P.’ Dance Symphony is 
also to be played. 

Joseph Szigeti and Claudio Arrau will 
be soloists during the summer. 

The orchestra’s current season marks 
its eleventh consecutive year. Mr. 
Chavez founded the orchestra in 1928. 

FRANCISCO AGEA 


BALTIMORE GETS GRANT 











$172,000 Given to City by Carnegie Cor- 
poration—$44,000 to Peabody 

BALTIMORE, July 10—A_ grant of 
$172,000 has been given to the City of 
Baltimore through the generosity of the 
Carnegie Corporation. This gift is ar- 
ranged as three-year grants to Johns 
Hopkins University, Goucher College, 
the Peabody Institute and the Baltimore 
Department of Education. 

The Peabody plans to spend its allot- 
ment of the fund ($44,000) for courses 


in teaching appreciation, group music, 
orchestral and choral organization, the 
hiring of trained instructors for group 
instruction in music in the public 
schools, and for the distribution of 100 
scholarships, each valued at $100 per 
year. The fund aims to coordinate the 
interests of Baltimore Museum of Art, 
the Walters Art Gallery, with the work 
of university college, conservatory and 
public schools, so that a wider com- 
munity attention to the arts may fol- 
low. F.C. B. 


NEW HAVEN HEARS 
‘MANZONI’ REQUIEM 


David Stanley Smith Conducts 
Symphony and Large Chorus 
in Verdi Masterwork 

New HaAveN, July 10.—Verdi’s ‘Re- 
quiem’ received an excellent perform- 
ance by the New Haven Orchestra As- 
sociation at its final concert. David 
Stanley Smith conducted a chorus of 
125, comprising the several choral clubs 
in the city, together with Dorothy 
Baker, soprano; Saida Knox, contralto; 
Lucius Metz, tenor, and Reed Kennedy, 
bass, as soloists. Formation of a sym- 
phony chorus is probable for next year, 
in order that other works of this nature 
may be presented each season. 

The Neighborhood House Music 
School, and its earnest director, Jessie 
C. Beecher, celebrated twenty-five years 
of service on May 5, by a special con- 
cert attended by Olga Samaroff Sto- 
kowski, who spoke briefly in compli- 
ment of the fine work done. 

The New England Federation of 
Men’s Glee Clubs convened for a single 
day on May 12, at the invitation of the 
“Bellmen”, or New Haven Telephone 
Glee Club; 800 singers participated in 
contests and in the concluding concert. 
On April 27 The Norwegian Royal 
University Chorus sang in Woolsey 
Hall in a memorable concert sponsored 
by the Yale Glee Club; reciprocal com- 
pliments were paid by the singing of 
national songs in their native tongue. 

Paderewski returned to New Haven 
on May 18, playing great music before 
a capacity audience; this event made a 
fitting close to a full and prosperous sea- 
son which has introduced some new 
artists to our attention and remained 
faithful to admired friends of a distant 
past. H. Earte JoHNSON 











Reading Teachers Hold Spring Meeting 

READING, Pa., July 10—The Read- 
ing Music Teachers Association, George 
D. Haage, president, held its annual 
spring meeting in the Berkshire Hotel 
on June 17. Guests for the occasion 
were Elizabeth Zug, Reading pianist, 
who recently made a successful New 
York debut, and Frances Q. Eaton, as- 
sistant editor of MusicAL AMERICA, 
who spoke on “The Middle Man in 
Music.” 





Fritz Mahler to Teach at Juilliard 

Fritz Mahler, conductor, has been 
engaged by the Juilliard Summer School 
to teach two advanced conducting 
courses, one dealing with the symphonic 
repertoire, the other with opera. 
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METROPOLITAN 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


Announces for season 1939-1940 
Among its Artists and Attractions 
for terms and dates apply to 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadeasting System 


113 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 











GRACE 


MOORE 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


MI. RT 
BOYS CHOIR. 


20 Picked Voices 
DR. GEORG GRUBER, Conductor 


Now Booking Second American Tour 
JAN., FEB., MARCH, 1940 


SPALDING 


THE Great AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


Soprano 














World Famous 
Lieder Recitalist 


Metropolitan Opera 
Association 





CASSADO 


World Famous Spanish ’Cellist 
MURIEL DICKSON 


Scottish Soprano 





Metropolitan Opera Association 


HAROLD BAUER 


Master Pianist 
Baldwin Piano Used 








BENTONELLI 


American Tenor 
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Metropolitan Musical 





Bureau, Inc. 





ANGNA 
ENTERS 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
ONE WOMAN THEATRE 


“Entertainment is her business, and she knows 
her business.”"—The New Yorker. 


BALI 








and Java 
DANCERS 
wit 
4y A Devi-Dja 
30 DANCERS and native musicians 


Direct from Sensational European Successes 
October « November « December, 1939 
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Slenczynski Returns 
to Wagner Management 





To Concertize in Europe and South 
America Next Season 

Ruth Slenczynski, pianist, has re- 

turned to the management of Charles L. 

Wagner after a two-year sojourn with 





Ruth Slenczynski 


Columbia Concerts. Miss Slenczynski 
will not appear in concert in the United 
States until the season of 1940-41, but 
will concertize in Europe and South 
America, and will devote much of her 
time to study and rest. The pianist, who 
is now fourteen-years-old, will return 
to America from Paris in late Septem- 
ber, with her parents and two sisters. 





Lucy Monroe Is Soloist in Milwaukee 
Lucy Monroe, soprano, was engaged 
as soloist with the Wisconsin Symphony 
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in the Milwaukee Stadium on June 28, 
with Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff conducting. 
She then went to Cincinnati to sing 
Micaela in two performances of ‘Car- 
men’ with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
Company during the first week of July. 
Miss Monroe has also been engaged to 
sing in two performances of ‘La Bo- 
héme’ at Robin Hood Dell in August. 


ATTRACTIVE YEARBOOK 
PUBLISHED AT EASTMAN 








Junior Class at Music School Designs 
Unusual Format for ‘The Score’ 

The class of 1940 of the Eastman 
School of Music at Rochester, N. Y., 
recently published an attractive, burlap- 
bound yearbook, one inch thick, eleven 
inches wide and eight and one-quarter 
inches high, called The Score. The 
volume contains individual pictures of 
the members of the senior class, artistic 
reproductions of scenes on the campus 
of the University of Rochester, pictures 
of the faculty, and group pictures of the 
Junior, Sophomore and _ Freshman 
classes, as well as of class officers and 
of the various school organizations and 
activities. 

The editor was Harry Woodruff 
Hoffman, who was assisted by a capable 
staff of thirteen. Arthur M. See, finan- 
cial secretary of the school, was the 
faculty advisor, and Sarah Jane Sim- 
mons, the business manager. One of the 
outstanding features of The Score is 
a fitting tribute to the late Dr. Rush 
Rhees, who for over thirty-five years 
was president of the University of 
Rochester. 





Earle Spicer Heard Over CBC 


Earle Spicer, baritone, is fulfilling a 
thirteen-week radio contract with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Company which 
began on June 9. This is the third suc- 
cessive summer in which Mr. Spicer has 
been heard over the Canadian network. 
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ZINKA MILANOV 


Dramatic Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
OPERA e CONCERT e RECITAL e RADIO 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER, Inc., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 























Reay Von 


VICTOR RECORDS 











ELISABETH SCHUMANN Soprano 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Bldg., N. Y. 





ALICE TULLY 


113 West S7th Street, New York Guest Soloist with Orchestras 


Personal Representative: B. Mary Pingie, 
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Allan Jones, Tenor, 
to Make Concert Tours 





Signs with Charles L. Wagner Manage- 
ment for Series—To Start Work 
on Film in July 

Allan Jones, young American tenor 
of light opera and the films, has made 
an agreement with the Charles L. Wag- 
ner management for a series of concert 
tours, the first of which will begin Janu- 
ary 1940. 

A tenor of the Opéra Comique in 





Allan Jones 


Paris at the age of twenty-two, Mr. 
Jones returned to America in 1930 for 


recital and oratorio work. He scored 
his first success in Mr. Wagner’s 
Broadway production of ‘Boccaccio’, 


and has since appeared as soloist with 
orchestras and in many light operas and 
movies, chief among them being ‘Show 
Boat’ and “The Firefly’. 

Mr. Jones recently concluded a long 
term contract with Paramount Pictures. 
He starts work on July 15 on a picture 
based on the story of Victor Herbert’s 
life. In May he sang with the Los An- 
geles Civic Light Opera Association in 
‘The Desert Song’. 

Arrangements have been made with 
Paramount Pictures for Mr. Jones to 
fly to Portland, Ore., on July 31, to ap- 
pear as soloist with orchestra in the 
Multnomah Stadium Concert series. 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
HOLDS COMMENCEMENT 





Conservatory Graduates Give Concert 
as Feature of Commencement 
Exercises 
Boston, July 10.—A concert by the 
orchestra of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music with members of 
the graduating class as soloists, was 
featured at the Commencement Exer- 
cises of the Conservatory of Music in 

Jordan Hall. 

Soloists with the orchestra, which 
was conducted by Wallace Goodrich, 
director of the conservatory, were Lil- 
lian A. Rosen, of Dorchester, who re- 
ceived a soloist’s diploma in piano; Pas- 
quale A. Cardillo of North Adams, who 
received a diploma in clarinet; Alice 
Maki of Worcester, who received a de- 
gree of bachelor of music with concen- 
tration in piano; Lillian Jones of Los 
Angeles, Cal., who received a soloist’s 
diploma in voice; Ruth Marion Don- 
nelly of Boston, who received a solo- 
ist’s diploma in organ; Lydia H. 


Woods, of Cambridge, who received a 
soloist’s diploma in violin, and Irene H. 
Prevost of Fall River, who received a 
diploma in piano. 

Fifty-four diplomas, fourteen degrees 
of bachelor of music, and three degrees 
of master of music were awarded by 
Mr. Goodrich. 





RECITAL SERIES BEGUN 
AT JUILLIARD SCHOOL 





Bacon, Hackett and Gorodnitzki Open 
Concert Course—Many Other Art- 
ists to Appear 

The Summer School of the Juilliard 
School of Music is continuing its cus- 
tom of presenting a series of recitals 
throughout its season. Katherine Bacon, 
pianist, began the concert course on 
July 5, with an all-Beethoven program. 
On July 6, Charles Hackett, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, sang, and 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, played on 
July 7. Miss Bacon, who is offering the 
complete Beethoven Piano Sonatas, 
played again on July 8. 

Other artists who will appear on the 
summer school concert course are 
James Friskin, Lois and Guy Maier, 
Alton Jones, Arthur Newstead, Frank 
Sheridan, Muriel Kerr and Francis 
Hall and Rudolph Gruen. 

Three courses consisting of six lec- 
ture recitals each, will also be offered. 
They are as follows: Bach Transcrip- 
tions by Winslow Cheney; Bach Parti- 
tas and Suites by Roy and Johana Har- 
ris, and Modern Piano Music by Roy 
and Johana Harris. 





Richard Crooks Begins Second Tour of 
Australasia 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, June 15.— 
Richard Crooks, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, gave the opening 
concert of his second Australian tour in 
the Town Hall, Melbourne, on June 1. 
Frederick Schauwecker was his accom- 
panist. The assisting artist was Karoly 
Szenassy, violinist, accompanied by Jean 
Starling. On May 13 Mr. Crooks began 
his second Australasian tour with a re- 
cital in Auckland, New Zealand. 





Seminar Course Held in 
San Diego 

San Dieco, CAat., July 10.—A sem- 
inar for conductors’ course under Dr. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, offered by the San 
Diego Symphony Association and the 
Federal Music Project of San Diego, 
began in San Diego on July 6, and will 
continue until Aug. 11. The course is 
intended to meet the need for training 
young American conductors. 
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N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
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Conductor 
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J. ALDEN 
Bass-Baritone 
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Apply: See., 410 E. 57th St., N. Y. C., WI. 2-8606 

















SARGENT CONDUCTS 
PALESTINE PLAYERS 


Harriet Cohen Substitutes for 
Feuermann at Concert—Re- 
citals Are Many 


PALESTINE, June 30.—Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent conducted the Palestine Sym- 
phony recently for the third year in 
succession, including upon one of his 
programs Sibelius’s First Symphony, a 
Purcell Suite for Strings arranged by 
Coates, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Scheher- 
azade’, and Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a 
Faun’, in which Erich Toeplitz, first 
flute, earned especial praise. 

Preceding Dr. Sargent’s second con- 
cert it was learned that Emanuel Feuer- 
mann ’cellist, who was scheduled to ap- 
pear, had to cancel his engagement at 
the last minute. The management 
cabled Harriet Cohen, English pianist, 
who was on her way to a vacation in 
Egypt and Palestine, and asked her to 
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Metropolitan Opera Association 


CAROLA GOYA 


In Her Colorful and Alluring 
DANCES OF SPAIN 
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appear. Miss Cohen 
agreed and arrived 
in the country a 
few days later to 
start rehearsals for 
the Bach D Minor 
Concerto. At the 
concert her inter- 
pretation was 
warmly appraised. 
The remainder of 
the program in- 
cluded a rapturous 
performance of El- 
gars ‘Enigma’ 
Variations, Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture, Weber’s 
Overture to ‘Der Freischtitz’ and Mo- 
zart’s ‘Prague’ Symphony. 

Dr. Sargent’s programs were pre- 
ceded by two interesting concerts under 
the baton of Issay Dobrowen, one de- 
voted mainly to Jewish contemporary 
music and featuring Leo Weiner’s Con- 
certino for piano and orchestra, played 
by the talented fifteen-year-old girl, 
Rene Maaravi, and two Palestinians, 
Paul Frankenburger and Marc Lavry. 
The other concert brought a perform- 
ance of Ernest Bloch’s ‘Evocations’. 
Works by Dvorak, Glinka, Mussorgsky 
and Borodin completed the program. 

After long preparation the Hebrew 
Opera, which had existed from 1923-27, 
made its re-appearance in new guise. 
The first performance was a staging of 
Offenbach’s ‘Tales of Hoffmann’. A. 
Boskovitch conducted and J. Daniel was 
producer. The production, though valued 
as a first attempt, was far from ideal, 
but some of the protagonists were high- 
ly successful. A production of J. Wein- 
berg’s Hebrew opera “The Pioneers’, is 
scheduled for the next performance of 
the group, which intends to tour. 

The Palestine Orchestra continues t 
provide musical afternoons for children 
conducted by Wolfgang Friedlander 
Outstanding performances in the week- 
ly public concerts of the Jerusalem 
broadcasting station, conducted by Karl 
Salomon and Crawford McNair, in- 
cluded Honegger’s symphonic suite from 
‘King David’, a first performance of the 
radio cantata “The Sea Gate’, to music 
by A. Daus of Tel Aviv and a Mozart 
concert led by Michael Taube. The 
choral society of the station assisted. 

Chamber Music Given 

Chamber music recitals worthy of 
note were those of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music in Tel- 
Aviv and Jerusalem, lecture recitals on 
Schubert by James Simon, pianist, and 
Hede Tuerk-Boernstein, soprano; pro- 
grams by Marcel Wittels, G. Jaretzky 
Eli Friedmann, pianists, and Daniel 
Hofmekler, ’cellist; an exquisite con- 
cert in Haifa by the Weissberger Trio, 
assisted by Clara Szarvas-Pataky, harp- 
ist. A set of dances by the old Italian- 
Jewish master Salomone Rossi, ar- 
ranged for trio and harp by Dr. Peter 
Gradenwitz were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Dr. Gradenwitz and Dr. Fritz 
Schiff, art historian, have also given a 
series of unfamiliar lectures on the sub- 
ject of ‘Arts and Music in the Middle 
Ages’, 


Harriet Cohen 





Iso Briselli te Present New Works 
at Carnegie Hall Recital 

Iso Briselli, violinist, will present 
two new works, both composed for him, 
at his recital in Carnegie Hall next 
autumn. One of these will be by Samuel 
Barber, who was a co-student at the 
Curtis Institute of Music, and the other 
by Ernest Bloch. They are for solo 
violin with accompaniment of chamber 
orchestra and it is expected that both 
composers will conduct their com- 
positions. 





WORCESTER IS HOST 
TO SCHOOL GROUPS 


Twelfth Annual New England 
Festival Held — Ensembles 
Bands and Clubs Heard 


Worcester, July 10.—The twelfth 
annual New England Music Festival 
was held on May 19 and 20, with 5,300 
school children taking part. This ex- 
ceeded by 2,000 the attendance record 
set up last year at Burlington, Vt. 

A concert was given at the Audi- 
torium on Friday evening by seventeen 
selected choral clubs, bands and orches- 
tras, while dozens of other organiza- 
tions had their chance to be heard at 
individual auditions, being judged for 
performance with due allowance for the 
size of the school. The festival had a 
gala al fresco conclusion on Saturday 
afternoon, when 168 competing units, 
both instrumental and vocal, paraded 
through the city before a crowd esti- 
mated at 75,000. Marching and drill- 
ing followed at High School Athletic 
Field, with a concert by massed bands 
totaling 1,500 musicians, under the 
direction of Dr. Ernest Williams of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Arthur J. Dann, 
supervisor of music in Worcester 
schools, was general chairman, and had 
the assistance of numerous Civic groups. 
This city, no stranger to conventions, 
found the throngs of school children 
the best-behaved guests it had ever en- 
tertained. 


Sinfonietta Welcomed 


Worcester Sinfonietta, conducted by 
Albert W. Wassell, was heard in Hil- 
ireth Hall on May 12. These thirty play- 
ers study works best suited for a group 
smaller than the conventional sym- 
phony. The interesting program in- 
cluded: Sacchini’s ‘Overture to Oedipus 
at Colonus’, Haydn’s Symphony in G 
Major, Grieg’s “The Last Spring’, 
Dvorak’s Sixth ‘Slavonic’ Dance, the 
Andante from the ‘Nordic’ Symphony 
’ Howard Hanson, and Grainger’s 
‘Over the Hills and Far Away.’ 

The Worcester County Light Opera 
Club made Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘Prin- 
cess Ida’ live again after forty years’ 
absence from the stages of Worcester on 
April 12, 13 and 14 in Atwood Hall, 
Clark University. Ernest J. Reopel, Jr., 
conducted. 

The Mendelssohn Singers presented 
their nineteenth annual concert at At- 
wood on April 27. Arvid C. Anderson 
is conductor of this male group. 

The Thule Male Chorus gave its 
thirtieth anniversary concert on April 
15 in. Tuckerman Hall, with Alice 
Erickson, violinist, and Mabel Ander- 
sen-Pearson, contralto, as guest artists. 
C. Arthur Johnson directed the chorus. 

The last chamber music concert of 
the Art Museum, on April 19, brought 
fifteen members of the Boston Sym- 
phony, with Nicolas Slonimsky as con- 
ductor, in works of Stamitz, Haydn, 
Bach, and Wagner. 

Elisabeth Garay-DuVal, violinist, 
gave a concert of French and Hunga- 
rian music in Town House on April 25. 
Clara Girad-Lane was accompanist. 
The club’s choral group was heard un- 
der the direction of Hermine Moge, 
with Anne A. Goyette as accompanist. 

Joun F. Kyes 








Haubiel to Spend Summer at Work on 
Opera 

Charles Haubiel, who has completed 

a lecture-recital tour of three weeks and 

who served as adjudicator for the Na- 
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tional Guild of Piano Teachers in Mas- 
sachusetts, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Oklahoma and Kansas, will spend the 
summer working on an opera in Abing- 
don, Va., during July, and in Peterboro, 
N. H., during August. 
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Dramatic Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


“The New Hungarian Rhapsody.” 
—London Eve. Standard 
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Brilliant American 
Soprano 


Opera ® Concert® Radio 








BARRERE 


Goer 0 
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“The Last Word in Chamber Music” 


AGNES J)AVIS 


American Soprano 
CONCERT ® OPERA ® ORATORIO 











Wrusur Evans 


Popular Four-Star Baritone 
Opera - Concert - Oratorio - Rapio 


EDWINA EUSTIS 


American Mezzo-Soprano 





“One of the most richly satisfying 
voices of our time.” 





CaroLtyn UrBANEK 


American Lyric Soprano 
Prize winner of Sealtest “Rising 
Musical Star” Program last year. 


EUGENE LIST 


Young American Pianist 


“An imaginative musicianship that is 
refreshingly youthful and at the same 
time bewilderingly mature.” 

Steinway Piano 
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Civic Concerts End Spring Campaign 


HE Civic Concert Service com- 

pleted by the end of June, the 
heaviest spring campaign season in 
twenty years of operation, according to 
O. O. Bottorff, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of that organization. 
“Since the representatives went into the 
field the middle of January,” stated Mr. 
Bottorff, “our schedule has been heavier 
than ever before and there has been an 
increased tempo in the campaigns and 
interest in the Civic Concert Service 
Music Plan. 

“Each season more and more asso- 
ciations are added to the list of those 
that have capacity audiences and wait- 
ing lists, so there is nothing new nor 
unusual about the fact that this spring 
many more of such have been added. 
But there is one phase of this that | 
think deserves notice and that is the 
spectacular gain in memberships in 
many of the associations. For instance, 
in Asheville, N. C., they gained more 
than 600—in Burlington, lowa, a city 
of 27,000 population, they gained ap- 
proximately 600 members and will have 
an audience of over 2000 for their next 
winter’s concerts. Harrisburg showed 
a gain of 500 members as did Fort 
Worth, Texas; Albany, N. Y., gained 
625. In Miami, Fla., all Civic Music 
memberships were taken two days be- 
fore the membership week even opened, 
everyone applying after that had to be 
put on the waiting list. 


New Courses Planned 


“Dallas, Tex., found itself with a ca- 
pacity membership twenty-four hours 
after their campaign opened. Greens- 
boro and Winston-Salem, N. C., both 
have capacity memberships. Jackson- 
ville, Fla., showed a large increase in 
members and will present the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Melchior, Lehmann, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Milstein and 
Argentinita. St. Louis, Mo., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., will both have excellent 
courses. 

“Worcester, Mass., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., still head the list of organized 
concert audiences with memberships of 
over 3,500. Next season Worcester will 
present; Rachmaninoff, Castagna, Mo- 
rini, the Philadelphia Orchestra, Tib- 





bett, Lehmann and Melchoor. Proxmty 


to musical centers and spomsorimg of 
musical festivals has mo effect om the 


well-being of a Gwic Musa Association. 
This is demonstrated by the assocmafion 
in Englewood, N. J. whoch this year 
exceeded a capacity membersizp and 
will present a course of fiwe artists next 
year 

“There have been a large mumber of 
new associatoms added ths spring 


Among these Framingham, Mass. and 
Meriden, Conn. made excellent records 
the latter having a capactty membership 
for its first year of operatiom. More 
campaigns im new cities were schedule: 
for the s pring than we were able to 
attend to, so many of these have had 
to be postponed to the fail 


“I expect our ial seasom be yust 
as busy as the sprme wm am Over- 
crowded schedule. Sach cites as T2- 
coma and Bellingham, Wash. Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Schemectady, N. Y. S& 
Paul, Minn, and Raleigh, N. C_ are 
planning capacity membersiops. From 
all indscathons 39 = be the bammer 
year for the Civic Masoc Pliem amd As- 


sociations.” 





Jessica DRAGONETTE 


America’s Beloved Soprano 
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AUSTRALIA BEGINS 
ITS WINTER SEASON 


Lehmann Sings with Sydney 
and Melbourne Orchestras 
—Goluboff Is Heard 


MELsouRNE, June 15.—Noble and au- 
thoritative interpretations of Lieder have 
been presented in the Australian capital 
cities this month by Lotte Lehmann. 
On her previous visit to this country the 
Viemmese soprano won the affectionate 
esteem of music lovers—both as artist 

md woman and her first appearance this 
season with the Sydney Symphony was 
the signal for a prolonged ovation by 
am audience which filled every seat in 
the Sydmey Town Hall. Distinguished 
by Mme. Lehmann’s superlative singing 
the concert was notable also for clear- 
sighted and alert musicianship on the 
part of the visiting Hungarian con- 
ductor, Antal Dorati, whose gifts were 
familiar, previously, only to patrons of 
the Covent Garden Russian Ballet. 

Mme. Lehmann also sang with the 
Melbourne Symphony, offering arias of 
Gluck and Handel, Wagner’s ‘Liebestod’ 
was comvincingly treated and with 
moments of ecstatic fervour. The or- 
poms section of the program was 

markable chiefly, for the first per- 
reemacomony in Melbourne of the Shostako- 
vitch suite, “The Age of Gold’. Austra- 
lam concert-goers take their pleasures 
seriously om most occasions but the 
weird dissonances employed by Shosta- 
kovitch overcame public decorum and 
each unexpected grunt or twitter from 
the platform provided a hearty burst 
of laughter from the hall. 


Sings Lieder at Recitals 


Mme. Lehmann’s recitals were de- 
roted mainly to Lieder and displayed 
the soprano’s gifts of interpretation at 
their inspired best. Schumann’s ‘Frau- 
was endowed with 
all the graces at the disposal of a culti- 
vated intellect and a profound tempera- 

ment. The piano accompaniments sup- 

ed by Paul Ulanowsky were models 
reticent imagination. 

Appearances by the fifteen-year-old 
boy violinist, Grischa Goluboff, evoked 
comsiderable admiration and some de- 
gree of sympathetic concern. The young 
musician’s handling of the Brahms D 
Minor Sonata and of the early move- 
ments of the Franck example was so 
sure, sensitive and lyrical as to justify 
high hopes of his future development. 
Unmistakable evidence of physical fa- 
tigue apparent in some other contribu- 
tioms, however, caused music lovers to 
lament the premature forcing of an un- 


usually poetic and refined talent. 


Season Promises Well 


Many fine artists will appear in Aus- 
tralia during the winter season. Or- 
shestral concerts will be conducted in 
the various states by Dr. Malcolm Sar- 
gent and Georg Szell, who will also 
conduct such large scale choral pro- 
fuctions as the Verdi ‘Requiem’ and 
Walton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast’. 

Celebrated soloists will include Artur 
Schnabel, Marcel Dupré, Jeanne Gau- 
tier. Richard Crooks, Marjorie Law- 
rence and John Brownlee. The Mo- 
zart Bovs Choir of Vienna and the 
Comedian Harmonists are also engaged 
for extended tours of the Common- 
nm view of the brilliant success of the 
1938 orchestral season in Melbourne, the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission 
intends to supplement the 1939 sub- 
scription series of concerts by ‘repeat’ 


performances, at popular prices, in the 
industrial suburbs. Another orchestral 
innovation will be the regular inclusion 
in the program of major works of Brit- 
ish composers. Bippy ALLEN 


OKLAHOMA SYMPHONY 
OPENS “REVUE” SERIES 





Ten Programs Built Around Titles 
Scheduled for Summer by W.P.A. 


Orchestra 
OKLAHOMA City, July 10.—The 
Oklahoma Federal Symphony, under 


the sponsorship of the Oklahoma State 
Symphony Society, conducted by Vic- 
tor Alessandro, began its second sum- 
mer season of “Symphonic Revues” in 
the Taft Stadium in Oklahoma City on 
June 28, to continue until Aug. 29. 

The series consists of ten concerts, 
each having a title around which the 
program is built. Vocal and instrumen- 
tal soloists are scheduled for many of 
the “Revues”. The opening program 
featured Margaret Speaks, American 
soprano. The second concert, sched- 
uled for July 4, will be entitled ‘Musical 
Fireworks’, and on July 11 an all- 
Gershwin program “To George Gersh- 
win’, with Whittmore and Lowe, duo- 
pianists, playing their own arrangement 
of ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ for two pianos 
and orchestra for the first time, will be 
presented. 

These will be followed by ‘To the 
Waltz’ on July 18; ‘Symphony in 
Swing’ with the pianist George Anson, 
on July 25; an appearance with the or- 
chestra of Lushanya Mobley, Oklahoma- 
born Indian soprano on Aug. 1; ‘Moon- 
light Symphony’, music by Tchaikovsky, 
with Adrian Primo, concertmaster, as 
soloist on Aug. 8; ‘Extra’, a program 
of symphonic editorials, on Aug. 15; 
Donald Dickson, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, soloist on Aug. 22, and 
‘Parade of Hits’, an all-request program 
chosen by the audience, on Aug. 29. 

A master of ceremonies, or commen 
tator, presents and describes each work. 
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WOMEN’S STRING GROUP 
ENDS BALTIMORE YEAR 





Martin Conducts Symphony in Ameri- 
can Works at Final Concert 
of Season 

BALTIMoRE, July 10—The Women’s 
String Symphony, Wolfgang Martin, 
conductor, closed its third season with a 
brilliantly played program recently at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 





Bachrach 


Wolfgang Martin 


Of outstanding interest was the per- 
formance of a work in manuscript of 
Gustav Strube, the Baltimore com- 
poser, whose Adagio and Polka proved 
arresting and given a spicy harmonic 
treatment. John W. MHaussermann’s 
‘Pastoral Fantasy’, Op. 5, for flute and 
strings, with Michael Richter, flutist, 
and Helen Morton, harpist, aroused 
warm interest. Ian Whyte’s Three 
Scottish Airs made a direct appeal. The 
Bach concerto in D Minor for three 
pianos, played by Ruth Schaffer, Bea- 
trice Kenigson and Evelyn Swartz, with 
the string orchestra accompaniment, and 
Corelli Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, were 
the classic examples on the program. 
A romantic touch was added by the 
graceful Serenade of Tchaikovsky. 

On May 15, the Women’s String 
Symphony assisted in the presentation 
of Monteverdi’s ‘Orfeo’ and Gluck’s 
‘Orpheus’, as a part of a symposium on 
the Greek tradition at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Evelyn Esler, soprano; 
Martha Flynn, contralto; William Chal- 
mers, baritone; Lubov Keefer, pianist, 
with Wolfgang Martin as conductor of 
the orchestra, presented the noble scores 
in dignified fashion. The symposium 
included a lecture, “The Beginnings of 
Opera in Italy’, by Lubov Keefer, of the 
Peabody faculty, a lecture on Greek 
music by R. Kurt List, and other discus- 
sions of the Greek arts. 

During the season the Women’s 
String Symphony revealed progress 
under the effective guidance of its new 
conductor, Wolfgang Martin, whose 
artistic understanding has aided the 
group in definite musical advancement. 


F. C. B. 





Rudolph Ganz to Fulfill Summer 
Engagements 

Rudolph Ganz, pianist, composer and 
conductor, will be soloist in the San 
Diego Bowl concert on July 18, under 
Nikolai Sokoloff. On July 20 he will 
conduct at the Hollywood Bowl, and on 
Aug. 3 he will conduct the first part of 
a Swiss festival program at the Lewi- 


sohn Stadium in New York. On Aug. 
9 and 13 Mr. Ganz will be guest con- 
ductor of the National Symphony at the 
Watergate in Washington, D. C. 


ENSEMBLES OFFER 
EVENTS IN DALLAS 


Van Katwijk Club, Museum Sin- 
fonietta and Oak Cliff Groups 
Welcomed 


Dattas, July 10.—At Highland Park 
Town Hall, the Van Katwijk Club gave 
its annual concerto program. Those tak- 
ing part in this two-piano program 
were Edwina Sparks, Bonnie Jean 
Adams, Rachel Stubblefield, Annelle 
Hollister, Thelma Johnson and George 
Curtsinger. Dr. Paul Van Katwijk was 
at the second piano for each number. 
The composers represented included 
Beethoven, Schumann, MacDowell, 
Tchaikovsky, Liszt and Rachmaninoff. 
The young artists were given rounds of 
applause by an enthusiastic audience. 

On June 5, Fritz Fall, conductor of 
the Tyler Symphony at Tyler, began to 
direct weekly programs of orchestral 
music principally of Viennese composi- 
tions, on radio station WFAA. Mr. Fall 
is also a member of the faculty at 
Hockaday School of Music. 

On June 11 the Oak Cliff Chorus, 
under Lova Coston Bridges, appeared in 
a varied program at the Oak Cliff Pres- 
byterian Church. The guest artist was 
Josephine Grisham, violinist, who was 
accompanied by Mary Hubbard. Solo- 
ists with the chorus included Virginia 
Chitwood, soprano; Wimberley Good- 
man, Jr., Howard Stanton and Jack 
Venable, baritones. 

On June 13 Frances DeMond, con- 
tralto, was presented in a program at 
the Dallas Gas Company auditorium. 
The Oak Cliff Symphony, of which Ar- 
mond DeMond is conductor, gave her 
able support in several arias. Alfred 
Summer accompanied Mrs. DeMond at 
the piano for a group of songs. 

The Museum Sinfonietta gave an 
open-air program on Sunday evening at 
the band shell at Fair Park, of composi- 
tions of Wallace, Waldteufel, German, 








Delibes and Victor Herbert. These 
programs will continue through the 
summer. 

The Dallas Federation of Music 
Clubs honored Mrs. Vincent Hilles 


Ober, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, guest in the 
city, from Norfolk, Va., with a program 
and reception on June 27 at Dallas 
Woman’s Forum. Mrs. J. M. Sewell is 
president of the local organization. The 
program, arranged by Mrs. Harry 
Steinberg, was given by Martha Jane 
Williams, of Sherman, pianist; Mrs. 
Claude J. Dennis, soprano; a sextet of 
singers composed of Mmes. Robert 
Griffith, John Boyd, J. G. Regester, J. 
H. Cavender, Jr., E. R. Blanchard and 
Lloyd Stewart. Mrs. Henry K. Peebles 
was accompanist for the sextet, and 
Mrs. Frank H. Frye for Mrs. Dennis. 
A large crowd attended. 
MABEL CRANFILL 





Dr. Ernst Ferand Lectures on Music 
and Dance 

Dr. Ernst Ferand, former head of the 
Hellerau-Laxenburg College of Music, 
Eurhythmics and Dance, and now pro- 
fessor at the New School for Social 
Research, is presenting a lecture course 
at the Adelphi College, Garden City, 
L. IL. on the relations of music and 
dance. The course is being held in the 
Summer School of Modern Dance. 





MUSICAL AMERICA for July, 1939 


COLUMBUS HEARS 
‘DANCE’ SYMPHONY 


Music by John Klein Reveals 
Creative Power—Choreog- 
raphy Is by Becker 
CotuMBus, July 10—On May 6 
Stella Becker and her dance group gave 
an evening of modern dance at the Bex- 
ley high school auditorium. The first 
performance of John Klein’s ‘Symphony 
for the Dance’ was the most interest- 
ing event of several dance seasons. Mr. 
Klein first started work on this sym- 
phony three years ago while he was 
studying with Franz Sauer and Bruno 
Walter in Austria. He completed it 
last summer and received favorable 
comment on it from Stravinsky and 

Nadia Boulanger. 

The symphony is in six parts. The 
first depicts the passing of time which 
makes no impression on the young. 
The second portrays the groping, frus- 
trated attempts of youth to seek a path- 
way, and at last clinging to a leader 
for guidance. Third is the dance of the 
adolescents and fourth depicts youth’s 
scepticism of religion. The next reveals 
maturity enveloped in confusion and 
worshipping money. The last is the 
ritual dance and triumph of death. The 
score is compelling and a real creative 
force is evident. The last movement was 
accompanied by the choir of the Broad 
Street Presbyterian church. 


Dancers Show Ability 

Miss Becker evolved a fluent dance 
design for the symphony, bringing out 
much of its dramatic quality. Technical 
virtuosity and the ability to depict a 
mood were apparent in each of the dan- 
cers. 

On May 5, Marian Anderson sang at 
memorial Hall, under the auspices of 
Capital University. Many were turned 
away because of insufficient seating 
capacity to accommodate all who wished 
to hear her. 

The Bach ‘St. Matthew Passion’ was 
sung in its entirety on May 7, at Mees 
Hall, by the Capital University Chapel 
Choir. Ellis E. Snyder conducted. Solo- 
ists were Vincent Kroen, Nelle Doh- 
man, Vivian Wagner, Dorothy Kling- 
bell, George Schultz and Kenneth 
Keller. 

The Alouettes-Patrician Operetta club 
presented ‘An American Dream’ on 
May 18 and 19 at the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts. The script was an orig- 
inal one by Patricia Gaines Merrick 
and the music was arranged by Char- 
lotte Gaines, the director. A cast of 
thirty-three participated. 

A musical festival was sponsored at 
Memorial Hall by the Columbus Man- 
nerchor, this city’s oldest musical or- 
ganization. Members of the Manner- 
chor and Damenchor, Capital Univer- 
sity’s Men’s Glee Club, directed by Wil- 
bur Crist, and the orchestra from that 
university, joined forces. The director 
of the Mannerchor is I. A. Leinheuser. 
Soloists were Alma Borneman, violin- 
ist; Luige Nuzzo, tenor, and Grace 
Knierim, soprano. 

VirGINIA BRAUN KELLER 








Eleanor Berger Sings on All-American 
Program 

Eleanor Berger, American contralto, 
sang upon an all-American program 
broadcast over station WNYC on June 
18. On Aug. 18 Miss Berger will ap- 
pear in two programs in the Goodrich 
Arena at the New York World’s Fair 
sponsored jointly by the Goodrich com- 
pany and Mu Phi Epsilon. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for July, 1939 


MUSIC: Songs for Occasions, Piano Pieces and an Urban String Suite Published 








NEW CANADIAN SONG 
BY GENA BRANSCOMBE 


prom the pen of Gena Branscombe 
ada, 


comes a new national song for Can- 

‘Our Canada, From Sea to Sea’ 
(‘When Maple 
Leaves Turn Red’), 
a setting of a poem 
by Arthur Stringer. 
The publishers are 
the Toronto firm of 
Gordon V. Thomp- 
son, Limited. 

Miss Branscombe 
has responded 
whole-heartedly to 
Mr. Stringer’s patri- 





otic ode, which 
stresses a special 
significance in the 


Gena Branscombe Autumn coloring of 
the maple leaf, Can- 
ada’s national emblem, and has provided it 
with a musical setting marked by a spon- 
taneity of conception, a fine sweep of the 
melodic line and a broad, majestic 
rhythmic stride that constitute all the 
requisites of an eminently usable national 
hymn. It is published in the key of A 
flat, and the range in itself, restricted to 
one octave, from E flat to E flat, is a 
special point in its favor, making the song 
easily singable by practically any voice. 


FINE GALAXY NOVELTIES 
AND NEW ENGLISH SONGS 
OF of the most refreshing and in- 
vigorating ensemble piano composi- 

tions yet produced is the arrangement by 
Thomas Austen of the 18th century 
Northumbrian folk-tune ‘The Keel Row’ 
for two pianos, which has just been is- 
sued by the Galaxy Music Corporation. 

This, it is true, is an elaborate version 
of the fine, “hearty,” jiggy old English 
air but not for a moment is its clean-cut 
rhythmic character sacrificed. The danc- 
ing foot-beats continue throughout with 
infectious insistence, a quickening of the 
tempo for some four pages in the latter 
part adding a special element of excite- 
ment, while with the subsequent return to 
the original tempo the music is built up 
to an uproarious finale. The two piano 
parts are well balanced and complement 
each other ideally, and, all in all, this 
seems to be a piece fore-ordained to find 
its way into the repertoire of every piano 
team, whether professional or amateur. 

Galaxy has also listed several note- 
worthy octavo novelties, among them an 
especially fine short anthem, or response, 
by William Robert Davis, entitled ‘The 
One Remains’, a setting for chorus of 
mixed voices of a stanza from Shelley’s 
‘Adonais’. Only two pages long, it pro- 
vides a moment of lofty beauty. Then 
Alfred J. Swan has made a capital tran- 
scription of the amusing folksong from 
Esthonia, ‘Song of the Wedding Pie’ 
(“Mother-in-law she did make a pie’), 
for three-part women’s chorus, which ap- 
pears in the firm’s Swarthmore Choral 
Series, and Marshall Bartholomew has 
added to his arrangement of Alicia Ann 
Scott’s ‘Think on me’ for male voices 
similarly effective arrangements of that 
beautiful song for mixed voices and four- 
part women’s chorus. 

As the representative here of Elkin & 


Co., Galaxy also releases a new song by 
Cyril Scott published by that English 
house, ‘Arise, my love, my fair one’, the 
words being taken from “The Songs of 
Solomon’. This is a fine song in Scott’s 
characteristic manner, happily devoid of 
the harmonic and rhythmic excesses that 
have marked some of his work in the past. 
The opening part, in the style of a melodic 
recitative gives way eventually to a more 
expansive melodic line in quicker tempo, 
and instead of leading up to a climactic 
ending the voice part floats off pianissimo. 

Other Elkin songs are four delectable 
settings by Mary Plumstead of poems by 
early English authors, in which the com- 
poser has grafted latter-day rhythmic 
elasticity onto the melodic essence of 
early English music with excellent results. 
The four songs are, ‘A Wish’, words by 
Samuel Rogers; ‘Love’s Reasons’, words 
by the 17th century William Browne; ‘My 
true love hath my heart’, to Sir Philip 
Sidney’s words, and ‘Close thine eyes’, a 
setting of a little poem by Charles I. 
‘RENAISSANCE TO BAROQUE’ 
COLLECTION OF CHORAL GEMS 
pimst of a projected series of four vol- 

umes, to constitute a comprehensive 
resumé of Three Centuries of Choral Mu- 
sic, ‘Renaissance to Baroque’, devoted to 
French-Netherland music of the fourteenth, 
fifteen and sixteenth centuries, has just 
come from the publishing house of Harold 
Flammer, Inc. The compositions have been 
selected, edited and provided with histori- 
cal and biographical notes by Lehman 
Engel, who is to do similar service for the 
ensuing volumes. The series should offer 
as complete a picture as it is possible to 
give in the space of four volumes of the 
great musical art of the Renaissance. The 
succeeding three volumes are to be devoted 
to Italian, English and French music in 
turn. 

This is a work of the utmost importance, 
not only to choral societies and their direc- 
tors, but also to all students of the evolu- 
tion of music. This first volume contains 
sixteen choral compositions hitherto un- 
available in any domestic edition, which 
Mr. Engel has unearthed in museums and 
libraries in Europe and assembled from 
complete-works editions that are not acces- 
sible to the general public, and without ex- 
ception they are of rewarding beauty. 

The first in the collection is ‘Quant 
Théseus’ by the fourteenth century Guil- 
laume de Machault for women’s voices, in 
two parts, which is followed by a Gloria 
for mixed voices by Guillermus Dufay and 
‘Helas, que poray-je?’ for soprano, alto 
and tenor, by Gilles Binchois, both of the 
fifteenth century Gallo-Belgic School. In 
the Netherland School Okeghem is repre- 
sented by a Kyrie in which the French 
folksong ‘L’homme armé’ appears; Jacob 
Obrecht, by ‘Mijn Hert heeft’; Josquin des 
Prés, by an ‘Ave Verum Corpus’; and 
Pierre de la Rue, by an ‘O Salutaris 
Hostia’. 

Of the French School there is an ‘Ave 
Sanctissima Maria’ by Jean Mouton; ‘Na- 
ture ornant la dame’ by Clément Janequin ; 
‘O Gloriosa Dei Genitrix’ by Nicolas Gom- 
bert; ‘Se l’anime pit belle’ by Philippe de 
Monte ; ‘Amours, partes’ by Claude de Ser- 
misy ; the Benedictus from Pierre Certon’s 
mass, ‘Regnum Mundi’; a setting of Psalm 
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Two New Galaxy Songs 

PRAYER FOR THE MEN WHO FLY 
Medium V oice 

HARVEST SONG (Erntelied) 


(With English and German Texts) 
Medium or High V oice 


Oil (Music C,rp,, aD 46th o., (New York, nN OQ. 


—Russel Wragg 


—Felix Guenther 

















63 by Claude Goudimel; ‘Revecy venir du 
printans’ by Claude le Jeune; and ‘Allez, 
mes premiéres amours!’ by William Cos- 
teley. 

In his foreword Mr. Engel takes the re- 
sponsibility for all the phrasing, tempo 
marks and dynamic indications, of which 
the original music is innocent, and makes a 
plea for the simplest presentation of these 
works as invariably the best. For the com- 
positions with French and Italian texts 
Marion Farquhar has supplied admirably 
devised English versions. 

FOUR MANHATTAN PARKS 
INSPIRE STRING SUITE 

ARVEY GAUL’S set of four pieces 

for string orchestra bearing the in- 
triguing title ‘Manhattan Breathing 
Spaces’, which J. 
Fischer & Bro. have 
just brought out, is 
marked both by a 
whimsical  original- 
ity of conception 
and by a handling 
of the subject mat- 
ter involved that re- 
veals the cunning of 
the experienced 
craftsman. 

The Manhattan 
breathing spaces in 
which Mr. Gaul 
found his inspiration 
and which give their 
names to the four movements are St. 
George’s Square, Morris Park, Gramercy 
Park and Corlear’s Hook Park. A some- 
what churchly mood is established in the 
opening piece, which takes the form of 
a prelude based on the twelfth-century 
melody ‘Divinum Mysterium’, the melody 
being carried by a solo ’cello, In ‘Morris 
Park’, built on the play songs of Jewish 
children, a viola has been given the solo 
work in the enunciation of the melodies 
employed, while to a solo violin has been 
assigned the task of underscoring the emo- 
tional implications of the subtitle, ‘Nos- 
talgia’, of the “Gramercy Park’ tone pic- 
ture. Then in the fourth of the set, 
‘Corlear’s Hook Park’, a solo viola is 
again called upon to reproduce the street 
urchins’ calls upon which the music is 
built. In performance ‘St. George's 
Square’ and ‘Gramercy Park’ will prob- 
ably create the deepest impression from 
a purely musical standpoint. 

In this ingeniously contrived work the 
composer has so successfully achieved a 
distinctive atmosphere in each movement 
that the set may well be regarded as con- 
stituting a cross-section of Manhattan 
moods expressed in musical terms. The 
official playing-time for the four individual 
sections is given as six, six, four-and-a- 
half and five minutes, respectively. 

The same publishers have also issued a 
‘Dinki Suite’ for orchestra by William 
Pelz, in which the composer has indulged 
in some expansive but successfully amus- 
ing musical jesting. In explanation of the 
title a foreword points out that “Dinkus” 
(plural, “Dinki”) refers to something that 
is inconsequential; consequently no claim 
is made to anything noble or heroic in the 
sentiments expressed by the three pieces 
of which the set is composed. The title 
of Dinkus 1 is ‘Ballerina’, Dinkus 2 is a 
“Mouse Dance’ and Dinkus 3, a ‘Humor- 
itch’, the grotesque clowning of which is 
given added point by the introduction of a 
brieg Sostenuto con amore. 

In the instrumentation the flutes play an 
especially conspicuous part. Dinkus 1 is 
scored for one flute, a clarinet in A, a 
horn, celeste and string choir, while the 
other two Dinki require two flutes, an 
oboe, two B-flat clarinets, a bassoon, two 
horns, one B-flat trumpet, various kinds 
of tympani and the usual strings. The 
complete performance-time is given as five- 
and-a-quarter minutes. 

SONG FOR WORLD’S FAIR 

BY JAMES G. MACDERMID 

O* timely and topical interest is ‘The 
New York World’s Fair’, a song by 

James G. MacDermid, which has been pub- 





Harvey Gaul 


lished by G. Schirmer, Inc. Written with 
the voices of public school pupils in mind, 
it is kept within a practical range and at a 
pitch convenient for almost anyone who 
can sing at all, and it is designed either 
for solo voice with piano accompaniment 
or for two-part chorus of high and low 
voices. The tune of the verse part is spir- 
ited and appropriate to the words, while 
the refrain has an accentuation and a 
rhythmic drive that make it especially 
“catchy”. The composer has written the 
words as well as the music. 


A SET OF TEN PIANO PIECES 
FOR A ‘MUSICAL CALENDAR’ 


ROUP No. 1 of ‘My Musical Calen- 

dar’ by Mana-Zucca, published by the 
Paull-Pioneer Music Corporation, is a set 
of ten piano pieces in various moods and 
of varying degrees of difficulty, ranging 
from two to five pages in length, and all 
written with the composer’s now familiar 
compositional facility. 

Especially effective are the dramatically 
developed ‘Resignation’, the most elaborate 
in dimensions of all, ‘Fisherman’s Wharf’, 
aptly suggestive of the swishing of water, 
the dreamy ‘Callers’, the scherzo-esque 
‘Gazelle’ and the chordal ‘Redwood Trees’. 
The others are ‘A Hazy Moon’, ‘A Pleas- 
ant Memory’, Interlude, ‘Poinsettias’ and 
a ‘Sombrero Dance’. 


u—BRIEFER MENTION—« 


Choral (secular) for mixed voices (four parts): 


‘John Henry’ (an American saga), by 
Elie Siegmeister, with traditional words, 
and solo tenor for American folk-tune 
melody. ‘With love my heart is ringing’ 
and ‘Now let us lift our youthful voices’, 
by Hans Leo Hassler, edited by Willard 
Rhodes and supplied with English words 
(C. Fischer). 

‘Democracy Forever’, by Lowell Mason, 
choral paraphrase by Samuel Richards 
Gaines. “The Rosy Red Band’, Swedish 
dance song, arr. by Morten J. Luvaas 
(Birchard). 

‘O Eternal Truth’ (‘O Sempiterna Veri- 
tas’), by Harvey Gaul, text from an ancient 
Latin hymn by Edith Wassell (J. Fischer). 

Adagio from Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight 
Sonata’, and Cavatina by Raff, arr. for 
humming voices, with violin solo and piano, 
by Noble Cain (Flammer). 

Choral Etude, by William Schuman. 
‘The Hills of Gruzia’, by Nicolai Med- 
nikoff, arr. by Mark Andrews. ‘The 
Campbells are comin’, arr. by Alfred 
Whitehead. ‘Wide River’, spiritual, arr. 
by Clarence Cameron White (C. Fischer). 


For Piano Duet: 

‘Facade’ Suite, No..2, by William Wal- 
ton. A well-devised arrangement for piano 
duet of the six movements constituting the 
English composer’s second ‘Facade’ Suite 
after poems by Edith Sitwell. The individ- 
ual titles are: Fanfare, Scotch Rhapsody, 
Country Dance, ‘Noche espagnola’, Popular 
Song and Fox-trot (London: Oxford. New 
York: C, Fischer). 


For Two Pianos, Six Hands: 

English Dance; ‘Green Bushes’ (Passa- 
caglia), by Percy Grainger. Highly effec- 
tive pianistic transcriptions for three 
players at two pianos of two of the Aus- 
tralian-American composer’s most flavor- 
some compositions. In both cases the first 
player has the first piano to himself, while 
the second and third pianists are at the 
other instrument. The requisite two copies 
are included within one cover (G. Schir- 
mer). 

Children’s Songs: 


Echo and Refrain Songs, by Elizabeth 
Barnard. A collection of attractive little 
songs so designed that little children may 
learn them by first repeating certain 
phrases or, as in some cases, refrains that 
the teacher sings. ‘Indoors and Out’, by 
Ann Elliott. A baker’s dozen of songs for 
very little children to sing and mime, with 
pleasing tunes and kept within appropriate 
compass (London: Stainer & Bell. New 
York: Galaxy). 
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WHITE HOUSE HEARS 
AMERICAN PROGRAM 


“Typical Music” Performed for 
Visiting Royalty at 
State Dinner 


WasHIncton, D. C., June 20.— 
Music of the opera and concert hall, 
radio, and the Carolina and Kentucky 
mountains blended at the White House 
on June 8 in one of the most unusual 
musical events in American history. It 
was the program of “typical American 
music” arranged by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for Their Majesties, King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 

The musicale followed the state dinner 
given the royal visitors by President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, and the audience, 
graced by the heads of two great democ- 
racies, included members of the royal 
party, and ranking governmental offi- 
cials and prominent diplomats. 

The artists appearing included Law- 
rence Tibbett, Metropolitan Opera bari- 
tone; Marian Anderson, Negro con- 
tralto who figured in a controversy 
over the use of Washington’s Constitu- 
tion Hall a few months ago; and Kate 
Smith, of radio fame. But featured on 
the program also were the Soco Gap 
Square Dancers of North Carolina, the 
North Carolina Spiritual Singers, and 
the Coon Creek Girls from Coon Creek, 
Kentucky. And folk groups not repre- 
sented by any of the mountaineers pres- 
ent, were heard from, and about, by the 
Library of Congress’s untiring and tal- 
ented folk song researcher, Alan Lo- 
max. 

For the royal party Mr. Tibbett sang 
‘The Pilgrim’s Song’, ‘Sylvia’, and ‘If 
Love Hath Entered Thy Heart’. Miss 
Anderson sang ‘Ave Maria’ by Schu- 
bert, and two spirituals, ‘My Soul’s 
Been Anchored in the Lord’, and 
‘Tramping’. Kate Smith gave them 
(at the request of the President, it is 
reported ) the song that is most closely 
associated with her voice, ‘When the 
Moon Comes Over the Mountain’. She 
sang also ‘Macushla’ and “These Foolish 
Things’. 





Folk Groups Prove of Interest 


The performance of the square dan- 
cers and folk groups gave the King and 
Queen something the like of which they 
had never witnessed. The Soco dan- 
cers—farmers, mechanics, school teach- 
ers and housewives (eight couples in 
all) — stamped their hard-bottomed 
shoes against the floor of the White 
House’s historic East Room in ‘Dive 
and Shoot the Owl’, and ‘London 
Bridge’. 

The North Carolina Spiritual Sing- 
ers came through with ‘De Ol’ Ark’s 
A Moverin’, ‘Wade in the Water’ and 
‘I Don’t Feel Noways Tired’. Then the 
Coon Creek Girls sang ‘How Many Bis- 
cuits Can You Eat’? and ‘Cindy’. One 
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of the girls, Lindy May, twenty-two, 
told how she keeps a snake’s rattlers 
in her violin to “improve the tone”. 
(These young women, incidentally, al- 
though brought to the Capital expressly 
for the White House function, didn’t go 
home immediately afterward. After 
making a hit with the King and Queen 
they were engaged for a week of per- 
formances in a large downtown theatre 
in Washington. ) 

Other “typically American music,” 
that of the American Indian, was re- 
served for a later occasion. The Majes- 
ties heard Ish-Ti-Opi an _ Indian 
Brave, and also an Indian princess, at 
the picnic which the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt gave at Hyde Park. 

Jay Wauz 


LOS ANGELES GIVES 
RISE TO NEW GROUP 


Newly-Organized Society of the 
American Composers Heard 
in Four Concerts 


Los ANGELES, July 10.—Chafing un- 
der the scant recognition accorded 
American composers, the newly organ- 
ized Society of Native American Com- 
posers recently challenged public opin- 
ion in a series of four concerts. The 
society, which has Frank H. Colby for 
president, was formed upon the demise 
of a similar organization not limited 
to composers born upon American soil. 
With this as the parent group, the new 
society is national in scope and already 
numbers more than fifty charter mem- 
bers. The first two concerts were given 
in the Immanuel Presbyterian Church 
on June 18 and 20, and enlisted the 
support of several prominent artists and 
groups of musicians. Many of the 
works are of high calibre and had been 
well prepared. An enthusiasm and cru- 
sading spirit pervaded the gatherings, 
auguring well for future missionary ef- 
forts. The composers represented, in- 
cluded Ernest Douglas, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, Ellis Levy, Mrs. Hennion 
Robinson, Clarence Mader, Madalyn 
Aker Phillips, Frances Marion Ralston, 
Nathaniel Dett, Harlow John Mills, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Elthea Turner, 
Mabel Woodworth, Rowland Leach, 
Charles Skilton, and Joseph W. Clokey. 


Altschuler Takes WPA Baton 


The periodic disturbance in the ranks 
of the Federal Music Project militated 
against adequate performances given in 
the Greek Theater in Griffith Park by 
the Federal orchestra and chorus. The 
precipitous dismissal of Jacques Samos- 
soud and the resignation of Gastone 
Usigli left the orchestra without any 
leader, and Modest Altschuler took the 
baton at the last minute presenting two 
programs that contained much laudable 
material. Frank Colby’s ‘Festival Mass’ 
enlisted the support of the orchestra and 
chorus and four soloists. Orchestral 
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works were by Rosseter G. Cole, Franz 
Bornschein, Carl Eppert, Charles Ives, 
Emerson Whithorne, Mabel Daniels, 
Henry Purmort Eames, and Frederick 
S. Converse. The audiences were small. 

The International Luthern Choral 
Union, numbering more than 2,000 sing- 
ers from various parts of the country, 
sent forth a mighty pean of song as 
many of the great hymns of the church 
echoed from Hollywood Bowl in the 
first annual festival on June 25. Dr. 
F. Melius Christiansen came from Min- 
nesota to lead the vast assembly, and 
there were orchestral works by the 
California Junior Symphony, led by 
Peter Meremblum. Music by Bach, 
Glazunoff, Mendelssohn, Christiansen 
and others was presented. 

The Federal Music Project begins its 
fiscal year this month with a new su- 
pervisorial set-up, that includes William 
Dean as head of activities in Southern 
California. A few hours before an ini- 
tial performance of ‘Carmen’, Jacques 
Samossoud and Gastone Usigli, who 
have headed the project for two and 
a half years, resigned, together with the 
singer announced for the title role, and 
Jaye Rubanoff, director of the chorus. 
Substitutes were hastily summoned and 
the curtain was rung up as scheduled. 
The following week, activities included 
two performances of Rossini’s ‘Barber 
of Seville,’ under Dr. Alois Reiser, with 
Fritz Smith in the name part, and a 
performance of Verdi’s ‘Aida,’ with 
Laura Saunders singing the leading 
role. 

John Charles Thomas whetted light 
opera appetites through his convincing 
portrayal of the leading part in Johann 
Strauss’s “The Gypsy Baron,’ presented 
as the last in a series of four works by 
the Civic Light Opera Association. 
Large audiences were the rule and the 
baritone was properly the hero of the 
occasion. 


HA D. CRAIN 





BOOK MATTHEWS ARTISTS 





Singers and Players Engaged in Many 
Activities 

Artists under the management of Wil- 
lard Matthews are engaged for the sum- 
mer and fall months in many activities 
throughout the country. Concert tours, 
recitals and appearances with orchestras in 
America, at colleges and schools are in- 
cluded upon their several itineraries. 

Gloria Perkins, violinist, began her sum- 
mer tour on July 5 in Edinboro, Pa., ap- 
peared in Bloomington, IIl., on July 6, and 
was to appear thereafter in California and 
Indiana, Pa.; with the National Symphony 
in Washington, D. C., on July 16 and in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey in the Fall. 

Thomas Richner, pianist and MacDowell 
Club winner, recently completed a tour 
through West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
Helen Marshall, soprano, will appear next 
season in recital in New Jersey, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Muriel Wil- 
son, soprano, and Fred Hufsmith, tenor, 
will sing in Maryland, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts and New York in the Fall. Wal- 
ter Mills, baritone, will tour the South and 
mid-West next season. Georgia Graves, 
contralto, will sail for Sweden on July 
24, where she will give several concerts 
and a broadcast. She will tour the South 
and the mid-West next winter. Willard 
Young, tenor, will make three appear- 
ances at Chautauqua during July when he 
will sing the role of Manrico in three per- 
formances of ‘Il Trovatore’. 

Other artists who will fulfill many en- 
gagements during the summer, fall and 
early winter months throughout the coun- 
try are Frances Blaisdell, flutist; Grace 
Weymer, harpist ; Eleanor Searle, soprano; 
Foster Miller, bass-baritone; Elisabeth 
Slattery, soprano; the Beaux Arts Trio; 
Dorothy Bechtel and Edith Steinmetz, duo- 
pianists, and Elizabeth Furcron, pianist. 
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‘THE LOST COLONY’ 
BEGINS THIRD YEAR 


Paul Green’s Folkdrama Opens 
New Season at Manteo, N. C. 
—Cronk Directs Music 


Manteo, N. C., July 10.—With Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt in the audience, the 
third season of Paul Green’s historical 
drama, “The Lost 
Colony’, formally 
got under way at 
the Waterside The- 
atre on July 1 in 
connection with the 
352nd anniversary 
celebrations of the 
founding of the 
Roanoke Island 
colonies and_ the 
birth of Virginia 
Dare — first Eng- 
lish child born in 
America. 

The First Lady declared that the pro- 
duction was magnificent and was sur- 
prised to learn that the cast of 200 was 
mostly composed of native islanders and 
fisherfolk who participated in the local 
historical drama as a sort of patriotic 
Oberammergau at the birthplace of the 
nation. It was on the very spot of the 
theatre that Sir Walter Raleigh’s first 
pioneers landed in 1587. 

Paul Green wrote “The Lost Colony’ 
gratis and solely for presentation on 
Roanoke Island. A native of this part 
of the state, the famous dramatist was 
moved by the elements of mystery in the 
story of the first colonists and their 
cryptic message, “Croatoan”, carved on 
a tree. It is being sponsored by the 
Roanoke Island Historical Association 
as a non-commercial venture. 


Score Written by Stringfield in Part 


Music for the entire production was 
supplied by the Lost Colony Chorus, 
composed of twenty-five experienced 
voices from the Westminster Choir of 
Princeton, N. J., under the direction of 
Theos Cronk. The chorus sings a musi- 
cal score collected and compiled by Paul 
Green from songs, ballads, carols, 
dances and hymns of Sixteenth Century 
England. Special music was written by 
Lamar Stringfield. The assisting or- 
ganist was John Burke. 

‘The Lost Colony’ was originally pro- 
duced in connection with the 350th an- 
niversary celebrations, but requests for 
its repetition have been so numerous 
that it is to be produced summer after 
summer for those making a pilgrimage 
to this historic spot. More than 175,000 
persons have already seen it, during the 
past two years, and around 125,000 are 
expected to witness it before the present 
season closes on Sept. 4. 








Theos Cronk 





Gardner Read to Study with Sibelius 

Gardner Read, American composer, 
sailed for Scandinavia on July 1, where 
he plans to study for a time with Jean 
Sibelius. He is the recipient of the 
Cromwell Traveling Fellowship. He 
will return to this country in early Oc- 
tober. At the first biennial American 
Guild of Organists’ Convention in 
Philadelphia on June 20, Edwin Arthur 
Kraft played Mr. Read’s ‘Passacaglia 
and Fugue’, the orchestral version of 
which was conducted by the composer 
with the Illinois Symphony in Chicago 
on May 7. On May 26 Mr. Read’s 
‘Where Corals Lie’ was performed by 
the Federal Philharmonic Choir in Chi- 
cago, and his Suite for String Quartet 
by the Evans Quartet on May 15. 








CRANDALL APPOINTED 
TO WPA MUSIC POST 





Named Assistant Director of New 
York Project—To Continue as Con- 
cert Division Manager 


George Crandall, manager of the con- 
cert division of the Federal Music Proj- 
ect of New York City, was appointed 
assistant director 
of the project on 
June 13 by Horace 
Johnson, project 
director. 

Mr. Crandall was 
born and educated 
in Utica, N. Y., 
and is known as 
both musician and 
composer. He 
studied piano in 
, this city with Ethel 
Newcomb and Ed- 
win Hughes and 
composition with 
Dr. Jacob Weinberg. Prior to his 
New York studies, Mr. Crandall was 
graduated with high honors from the 
Utica Conservatory of Music, where 
for six years he was instructor in piano 
and theory. 

He has served as manager of the 
Utica radio station, director and super- 
visor of programs for concert halls and 
music consultant with one of the major 
networks. In 1933, when the New York 
City relief musical organization was 
under the jurisdiction of the board of 
education, Mr. Crandall was appointed 
assistant manager and later manager of 
the concern bureau. Mr. Crandall will 
continue to function as manager of the 
concert division, in addition to his duties 
as assistant director of the local project. 





George Crandall 
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MUSIC CLUB FESTIVAL 
GIVEN IN PITTSBURGH 


Programs Devoted to Orchestra, 
Chorus, Public Schools and 
Duquesne University 


PirtsBuRGH, Pa., July 10.—The Musi- 
cians Club of Pittsburgh gave the final 
flourish of the musical season with a 
four-day festival under the guidance of 
Harvey B. Gaul. An orchestral night 
enlisted the Federal Symphony, Carnegie 
Tech’s Orchestra and the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club’s String Ensemble. Choral 
night brought the leading choruses of 
the city from the Y. M. & W. H. A. 
under Mr. Gaul, the Bach Choir under 
John Julius Baird, the Mendelssohn 
Choir under Ernest Lunt, the Shadyside 
Glee Club, and the Tuesday Musical 
Club Choral under Mildred Weston. 

Public School night was in the hands 
of the capable Will Earhart and his 
many lieutenants, and finally University 
night brought the Duquesne University 
Orchestra under Frances Aranyi, the a 
cappella choir and men’s glee club of 
the University of Pittsburgh under 
Theodore Finney, and the woman’s glee 
club under Mildred C. Lissfelt. This 
was a festival of Pittsburgh musicians, 
and with the exception of Reinald 
Werrenrath, soloists, including Frances 
Aranyi, violinist; Mrs. Guido Stemple, 
pianist, and William Oetting and Flor- 
ence A. Kinley, duo-pianists, were all 
from among our own talents. 





Annual Benefit Given 


The annual benefit concert under the 
auspices of the Musicians Club crowded 
the Schenley Lawn to hear local players 
and singers dedicate their services for 
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the sick and needy among our col- 
leagues. Music played was in the main 
by Pittsburgh composers, or those like 
Victor Herbert, who were so long as- 
sociated with music in Pittsburgh. 

The opening of the Schenley Lawn 
concerts by Victor Saudek’s Little Sym- 
phony of thirty-five men is always a 
significant musical and social event, The 
concerts are given each Tuesday and 
Friday night during July and to Aug. 
10. Soloists will be chosen from our 
own players and singers—Dallmeyer 
Russell and his daughter Lucretia, duo- 
pianists; Robert Topping, tenor, and 
Lucille Bauch are already announced. 
Various choruses will participate and 
nights will be distinguished as ‘Her- 
bert’, the ‘Gay Nineties’, ‘Fiesta’, ‘Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh’, and ’Carnegie 
Tech.’ Excerpts from symphonic works 
and the lighter operetta music are the 
rule. J. Frep LissFe.t 


INDIANAPOLIS HOLDS 
SCHOOL MUSIC EVENT 


5,000 High School Musicians 
Participate in National Com- 
petition Festival 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 10.—With an at- 
tendance of approximately 5,000 high 
school musicians who participated in the 
1939 Region Three Competition Fes- 
tival of the National School of Music 
Competition Festival, the sponsors of 
the enterprise, including De Witt S. 
Morgan, Ralph W. Wright, Ada Bick- 
ing, C. V. Carrier and Henry T. Davis 
are responsible for a most successful 
event covering three days, May 18, 19 
and 20. 

Region Three Finals were repre- 
sented by pupils from Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio and Michigan. C. V. Buttelman, 
secretary of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, addressed a large 
gathering at the opening session. 

The judges were Emil Herrman, 
Vincent Capasso, Alford Fenboque and 
Albert Andraud of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony; Richard Czerwonky and Forrest 
L. Butchel of Chicago; Vincent Pezzi 
and Pattee Evenson of the Rochester 
Symphony; Arthur L. Williams and 
George Walin, Oberlin; Joseph Maddy, 
Ann Arbor; Reinhardt Elster, Ham- 
mond; Ernest Glover, Cincinnati; H. 
E. Nutt,, Chicago; Forrest L. McAllis- 
ter, Joilet, Ill.; Clarence Warmelin, 
Chicago; Louis G. Wersen, Tacoma, 
Wash., and Ernst Michelis and Fabien 
Sevitzky of Indianapolis. 


Much Talent Revealed 


The schedule included events by or- 
chestras, bands, solo instrumentalists, 
ensembles, string and woodwind groups 
and several other classifications. The 
young players gathered together in 
school auditoriums, hotels, clubs and the 
Jordan Conservatory for the various 
contests. Interest ran high and compe- 
tition was keen, revealing an amazing 
talent among school boys and girls from 
small towns and large cities. 

Forty-four orchestras gave programs 
at Caleb Mills Hall. Judges for the or- 
chestras were Emil Heerman, Louis 
Wersen and Fabien Sevitzky. Sight- 
reading judges were Joseph Maddy and 
Robert Sanders. In the absence of How- 
ard Hanson, who was scheduled to serve 
as judge, Emil Heerman remained for 
the third day to fill Dr. Hanson’s place. 

About 1,500 young musicians com- 
peted in the events for string and wind 
instrument ensembles and solos, student 
orchestra conducting and baton twirl- 








ing. The climax of the festival was the 
performances of the orchestras on 
Saturday morning and afternoon. Rank- 
ing as first division winners in Class 
A were Cleveland Heights High School, 
Ralph E. Rush, director; Lane Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, Joseph T. 
Grill, director, and Elkhart High 
School, Elkhart, Ind., David Hughes, 
director. 

In observing National Music week the 
Jordan Conservatory of Music gave an 
orchestral concert with students, faculty 
members and Indianapolis Symphony 
players under Fabien Sevitzky in the 
concert hall of the Athenaeum. The pro- 
gram included the overture to ‘Ray- 
mond’ by Thomas; Mozart’s Symphony 
in G Minor; Greig’s Suite ‘Sigurd Jor- 
salfar’; Gliére’s ‘Russian Sailor’s Dance’ 
and featured a first Indianapolis per- 
formance of Albert Stoessel’s ‘Early 
Americana’. 

Four evenings followed with perfor- 
mances by students of Harold Triggs, 
Adolph Schellschmidt and Hugh Mc- 
Gibeny. The Indianapolis Maennerchor 
gave its third and final concert of the 
season at the Athenaeum on May 8, 
with Ocie Higgins, soprano, as guest so- 
loist. The conductor, Karl Reckzeh, had 
chosen a varied program. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 





Muriel Dickson Fills Radio Engage- 
ments 
Muriel Dickson, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, sang on the RCA 
‘Magic Key’ program on June 18, and 
over a national CBS hookup on July 1, 
before starting her summer engage- 
ments, These begin with a recital at 
Rock Hill, S. C., on July 13. Miss Dick- 
son joins the St. Louis Municipal Opera 
on July 16 for four weeks and will sing 
with the Cleveland Orchestra in the 
Cleveland outdoor concerts on Aug. 16. 





Haage Course Announced in Reading 

READING, Pa., July 10.—George D. 
Haage’s subscription course for 1939- 
40 will open on Oct. 25 with a perform- 
ance of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo. Other events are to be Vronsky 
and Babin, duo-pianists, on Dec. 7; the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy on Jan. 8; Robert Virovai on 
Feb. 15 and Helen Jepson on March 14. 





Grace Moore Sails for Europe 
Grace Moore sailed for Europe on 
June 28 for her first vacation in three 
years. She will return in September for 
a concert tour before rejoining the Chi- 
cago and Metropolitan Operas. 





Summer Session, June 26 to August § 
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Conducts Orchestra in First of 
Outdoor Series with Tenny- 
son as Soloist 

ScRANTON, Pa., July 10.—George 


Sebastian, who was appointed conduc- 
tor of the Scranton Philharmonic to 


succeed Dr. Felix M. Gatz at the last 
meeting of the Scranton Philharmonic 





George Sebastian Jean Tennyson 
Society, Mrs. Harold A. Scragg, presi- 
dent, led the orchestra in the first of a 
series of outdoor concerts for the first 
time in Scranton on June 26 at Scran- 
ton Bowl Park. 

The program included Tchaikovsky’s 





Series of Nine Concerts by Cool- 
idge Quartet Begun—Toch 
Trio Pleases 

SAN Francisco, July 10. — At the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
on June 5 the first of a series of nine 
chamber music concerts by the Coolidge 
String Quartet was played in the Hall 
of the Western States through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. 

For the series admittance is gained by 
cards available upon request from the 
Women’s Board of the Exposition. The 
opening concert was heard by close to 
1,000 listeners. The program consisted 
of Hummel’s Quartet in G, Op. 30, No. 
2; Ernst Toch’s Trio for violin, viola 
and ’cello, Op. 63 (1938), and Bee- 


thoven’s C Major Quartet, Op. 59, 
No. 3. 
Although the Hall of the Western 


States is not ideal for chamber music 
and there were maddening distractions 
in the way of noises from the amplifica- 
tion system, the performances were 
hailed with enthusiasm by the audience, 
which included many chamber music de- 
votees who followed the Beethoven and 
Hummel with score in hand. There 
were no scores in hand for the Toch 
Trio and there was a healthy diversity 
critical opinion. It was music re- 
flecting many moods, melodically and 
harmonically gratifying. 
Henders in Local Debut 


\ distinguished concert in the city 
proper since the symphony season closed 
s the San Francisco debut of Harriet 
Henders, soprano of Pasadena, who 
was, until politics intervened, a lyric 
soprano at the Prague Opera. 
‘onsequently, she made her local de- 
as a thoroughly experienced singer 
an was immediately recognized as a su- 
perb artist. The voice is one of power, 
be.uty, great fluency and flexibility, and 
superbly employed. Her singing is as 

sfying, stylistically and linguistically, 

it is from the purely vocal stand- 
nt. 

upanese contraltos 
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are sufficiently 
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SEBASTIAN HEADS SCRANTON SYMPHONY 


Fifth Symphony, music from Lehar’s 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’, and the 
‘Hungarian’ March of Berlioz. Jean 
Tennyson was the soloist. Other sum- 
mer’ engagements of Mr. Sebastian are 
with’ the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
Robin Hood Dell on July 27 and 28 and 
the Montreal Symphony on Aug. 2. 


Has Wide Experience 


Mr. Sebastian, who was born in Bu- 
dapest, Hungary, in 1903, graduated 
from the Franz Liszt Academy of Music 
as a pupil of Leo Weiner, Zoltan Ko- 
daly and Margit Varro. After gradua- 
tion he became assistant to Bruno Wal- 
ter at the Munich State Opera, where 
he remained for two and a half years. 
He came to New York in 1922, was 
assistant conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera for two seasons, returned to Ger- 
many where he conducted at the Ham- 
burg, Leipzig and Berlin State Opera 
houses. He left Germany in 1930 and 
for three years alternated between the 
Teatro Liceo in Barcelona and Teatro 
Colon in Buenos Aires, and also con- 
ducted in France and Germany. In 1933 
he was made general music director of 
the broadcasting system of the Soviet 
Union and conductor at the Moscow 
Broadcasting station for five years. 


svenennenenee 


rare to make the work of Aiko Saita 
memorable to all who heard her recital 
in the Community Playhouse. The voice 
of this Canadian-born singer is one of 
real beauty, and when it is not forced 
on low tones, distinctly grateful to the 
ear. English, German, Russian and 
Japanese songs were listed on her pro- 
gram. Herbert Popper, until recently 
of Vienna, was Miss Saita’s excellent 
accompanist. Marjory M. FIsHER 


SAN FRANCISCO FAIR 
HOST TO MUSICIANS 


3,800 Children Give Mass Con- 
cert on Treasure Island— 
Quartets Draw Throngs 


SAN Francisco, July 10. — The 
Junior Musicians of America, 3,800 of 
them, took over Treasure Island on 
June 25 and gave a “mass concert.” 

The youngsters ranged in age from 
five to sixteen. They came from seven- 
teen western states and three Canadian 
provinces—British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Until they met on 
Treasure Island at the eastern shore of 
the Lake of the Nations, the various 
groups had never played together. Ed- 
win Franko Goldman led the assembled 
band in a performance of his ‘On the 
Mall’, The band, consisting of fifty 
selected players, responded to Mr. Gold 
man’s beat unhesitatingly. 

The 3,800 included a symphony or- 
chestra of ninety, a guitar ensemble of 
1,200, a fifty-piece concert band, and 
many violinists. The entire aggregation 
of instrumentalists played Karl Stiska’s 
‘Treasure Island March’ under the baton 
of the composer; the Mioma Bay Stu- 
dents Symphony played Von Suppe’s 
‘Light Cavalry’ Overture and Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Sleeping Beauty’ Waltz; the 
combined orchestras played the ‘Merry 
Widow’ Waltz and their theme song, 
‘Junior Musicians’ March; the guitar- 
ists played ‘Aloha Oe’ and ‘La Golon- 
drina’ and the entire band, orchestra and 





audience joined in ‘Hail California.’ E. 
F. Copenhafer of Los Angeles is presi- 
dent of the Junior Musicians. 


Budapest Quartet Welcomed 


At the Fair on June 24 the Budapest 
String Quartet played through the cour- 
tesy of Mills College and under the 
auspices of the women’s board of the 


exposition. Playing in the Mission 
Trails Lounge in the San Francisco 
Building to an audience of approxi- 


mately 400 invited guests, the Budapest 
group won an ovation for its readings 
of Beethoven’s Quartet in F Minor Op. 
95, and the Franck Quintet in the same 
key, with Marcel Maas as assisting pian- 
ist. The program began with the Mo- 
zart Quartet in F, which was only a few 
degrees less satisfying. 

One wishes the Coolidge Quartet 
might be heard in the same setting, but 
its music is heard by more auditors in 
the Hall of the Western States, which 
seats approximately a thousand, but 
under less ideal conditions. Their Mon- 
day afternoon programs are distinctly 
stimulating with their chronological con- 
trasts of chamber music of different 


eras. For instance, Dittersdorf, Tans- 
man and Dvorak; and Cherubini, 
Jacobi and Schubert. The Tansman 


was the interesting “Triptyque’, written 
in 1930. The Jacobi, the impressive 
‘Hagiographa’ for quartet and piano, 
with Irene Jacobi as assisting pianist. 
Frank Bridge’s Quartet in G Minor was 
played between Haydn’s in D and 
Brahms’s in B Flat on June 26. 

Also at the Fair, and selling out days 
in advance of each performance, is the 
‘Swing Mikado’ staged with the WPA 
Negro Chorus under Elmer Keeton’s 
musical direction, by the Federal The- 
atre Project, Gordon Lange, director. 
The entire production was under the 
supervision of Robert C. Schnitzer. The 
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swing arrangements were by Elmer 
Keeton and Guitry Warden. 

Mid-June Brought Nadia Boulanger 
to San Francisco as guest of the 
women’s board of the exposition. She 
made a plea for more general music 
education of school children. Two lec- 
ture recitals in the San Francisco Build- 
ing also conveyed much food for thought 
and musical enlightenment. 

Thanks to Stanford University and 
Warren D. Allen, head of Stanford’s 
musical activities, the Roth Quartet was 
added to the parade of chamber music 
organizations playing at the Fair under 
private auspices, 

The occasion was the pre-convention 
meeting of the California, Oregon and 
Washington State Music Teachers As- 
sociation, members of which were en 
route to Santa Cruz for their joint con- 
vention. Haydn’s String Quartet in D, 
Op. 76, No. 5, and Schumann’s String 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 41, No. 1, 
were the offerings, and the intimate 
Keith Theatre in the California Build- 
ing was an ideal setting. 

Following the program which was 
open to the public, M. T. A. members 
met at tea in the lounge of the building 
and heard excellent talks by Pierre and 
Doris Monteux. The latter made an 
ardent plea for the members of M. T. A. 
to give more attention to the contem- 
porary composer. 

Maryory M. FIsHErR 





Recital Given at American 
Women’s Club 

Stephan Hero, violinist; Carolyn 
Urbanek, lyric soprano, and Colin 
Smith, pianist, appeared in a joint re- 
cital on June 27 in the American 
Women’s Club auditorium, under the 
auspices of the American Women’s As- 
sociation. 


Joint 
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New York Concerts 


Gina Pinnera Gives Recital 

In the only Town Hall recital for the 
month of June, Gina Pinnera, soprano, ap- 
peared on that stage after a thirteen 
months’ absence from metropolitan appear- 
ances, on the evening of June 22. A large 
and cordial audience was on hand to wel- 
come her. . 

Miss Pinnera’s program was varied and 
included the following: the aria ‘Divinités 
du Styx’ from Gluck’s ‘Alceste’; songs of 
Schubert, Brahms, Arvid Kleven, Selim 
Palmgren, Joseph Marx, Pietro Cimara, 
Rachmaninoff, and Alexandre Georges. 
She also sang the ‘Liebestod’ from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde’; the aria ‘Pace, 
Pace’ from Verdi’s ‘La Forza del Destino’ 
and a group of American songs by Mur- 
ray-Jacoby, Grace Austin, Jessie Wise, 
Claude Lapham, James Rogers and Eman- 
uel Lackow, who provided the accompani- 
ments for the evening. 

Miss Pinnera evinced moments of real 
power and brilliance. Her best songs were 
those of lyrical quality, which she carried 
off with charming simplicity and under- 
standing. As an interpretative artist, Miss 
Pinnera is on firm ground, and her sing- 
ing derives added glamour from her innate 
understanding of the music she assays. 
This was particularly true in such a feel- 
ingly simple song as ‘Ved du’ by the Nor- 
wegian composer, Arvid Kleven. G. 











‘Cavalleria’ and ‘La Cambiale di Matri- 
monio’ Sung at Barbizon-Plaza 

‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘La Cambiale 
di Matrimonio’, by Mascagni and Rossini, 
respectively, were presented by Elio Lupo, 
musical and stage director, at the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza on the evening of June 13. In 
‘Cavalleria’, Vincenzina Franchini sang 
Santuzza; Sula Wing, Lola; Roland Par- 
tridge, Turridu; John Baker, Alfio, and 
Aurelia Griffith, Lucia. The Rossini opera 
enlisted John McCrea as Tobia; Lucie 
May as Fanny; Franco Perulli of the Salz- 
burg Opera Guild, as Edoardo; Stanley 
Carlson, Slook; Robert T. Gaffney, Nor- 
ton, and Marion Bradley, Clarina. John 
Ahlstrand and Lila Glickman were at the 
piano. 





Children’s Opera Company Heard 

The Children’s Opera Company of New 
York, founded and directed by Eva Leoni, 
was presented in Carnegie Hall on July 
6 by the Municipal Opera Association, 
Inc., assisted by Sigmund Spaeth. The 
first half of the program was devoted to 
the Children’s Opera, which presented 
works by Mozart, Offenbach, Strauss, Ar- 
diti and Bizet as well as solos, duets and 
the Quartet from Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’. The 
second part was entitled ‘Music for Fun’, 
over which Sigmund Spaeth, “the tune de- 
tective”, presided. Short films and slides 
were shown, there was general singing and 
famous works and melodies were combined 
by Mr. Spaeth at the piano. 





Arthur LeBlanc Gives Benefit Recital 


Arthur LeBlanc, Canadian violinist, 
made his second New York appearance in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of July 6. 
The recital was for the benefit of the 
Canadian Legion of New York. Mr. Le- 
Blanc played the Sonata by Franck, a prel- 
ude and fugue by Bach, Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in E Minor, and works by Des- 
planes-Nachez, Mozart-Kreisler, Debussy 
and Kreisler. Several encores were added 
in response to the enthusiastic applause. 
Wolfgang Rebner was the accompanist. 





City Amateur Symphony Opens Series 
on Mall 


The City Amateur Symphony, conducted 
by Judge Leopold Prince, opened its sum- 
mer season at the Central Park Mall on 
June 26. The orchestra, consisting of 110 
non-professional musicians, played the 
Overture to ‘Euryanthe’ by Weber, Schu- 
bert’s Fifth Symphony, and works by 
Mendelssohn, Weinberger, Dvorak and 
Delibes. 
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Lois Wann, oboist, was the guest so- 
loist, playing the Handel Concerto Grosso 
for oboe and strings. Helen Arden, so- 
prano, was also heard with the orchestra, 
singing arias from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
and ‘Aida, and Victor Herbert’s ‘Kiss Me 
Again’. This was the first in a series of 
ten concerts scheduled by the orchestra for 
Py Mall each Saturday evening until July 





Rumanian National Holiday Celebrated 
Musically 


Under the patronage of the Rumanian 
Commissioner General to the World’s 
Fair, Dimitrie Gusti, the National Broad- 
casting Company offered a concert on 
June 7 in celebration of the Rumanian na- 
tional holiday, “Restauratia.” The par- 
ticipants were Pia Igy, Rumanian soprano, 
and the NBC Symphony conducted by 
Frank Black. 

With but two exceptions, the program 
was made up entirely of Rumanian music. 
These included ‘La Chef’ by Dinu Lipatti, 
‘Ochi-albastri’s dragalasi’ by E. Caudella, 
‘Pacurar la oi am fost mail!’ by S. Dragoi, 
‘Nevesta care iubeste’ by C. Brailoiu, and 
‘Two Rumanian Dances’ by T. Rogalski. 
Other works heard were by Delibes and 
Auber. 


Elmhurst Glee Club Gives Concert 


The Men’s Glee Club of Elmhurst Col- 
lege, Elmhurst, Ill, gave its first New 
York concert as part of its annual post- 
season tour on June 21 in Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall. The chorus, directed by 
Waldemar Hille, was heard in religious 
music by Kreutzer, Hamma, Holst and 
Dvorak, a group of “songs of the people”, 
three choruses from Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
‘Patience’, and Mr. Hille’s setting of Carl 
Sandburg’s ‘Chicago.’ Edward Schlundt, 
tenor, was the soloist, the Elmhurst 
sophomore quarter also sang and Mr. Hill 
played a group of piano solos. The con- 
cert was given for the benefit of the New 
York Committee to Aid Agricultural 
Workers. 








Carapetyan Vocal Ensemble Sings in 
Steinway Hall 

The Carapetyan Vocal Ensemble, Caro 
Carapetyan, conductor, gave a concert in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of May 20, 
with Harold Haugh, tenor, as assisting 
soloist. The ensemble gave an excellent 
performance of a widely varied list of 
works, sacred and secular, some of them, 
such as pieces by Purcell, relatively un- 
familiar. Mr. Haugh offered solos by Wolf, 
Schubert, Bartholomew and Day, and with 
Mr. Carapetyan, sang three duets. Edna 
Carapetyan was the accompanist. 


GRADUATION CONCERTS 
PRESENTED IN CHICAGO 








Talented Young Artists Appear at Com- 
mencement Exercises of Five 
Music Schools 


Cuicaco, July 10.—Commencement 
season in Chicago brought before the 
public in a series of exercises conducted 
by local musical schools a number of 
well-drilled, talented young artists. 

The seventy-second concert and exer- 
cises of the Chicago Musical College 
occurred at Orchestra Hall on June 14 
when Rudolph Ganz, president, deliv- 
ered the address. Leon Sametini con- 
ducted the orchestra. Soloists were Vir- 
ginia Wenger, Lillian Vesely, Ann Tre- 
pel, Alice Martz, Freda Trepel, Bowen 
David, John Scott, Robert Sametini and 
Dorothy Scott. An honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music was conferred on Carl 
Emil Seashore, dean emeritus of the 
graduate college of the State University 
of Iowa. 

The American Conservatory of Music 
held its fifty-third annual exercises on 
June 13 at Orchestra Hall, Herbert But- 
ler conducting the orchestra and How- 
ard Hanson giving the address. Solo- 
ists were Amy Massover, Margaret 


Willem, Ruth Rubenstein, Anne Kruzic, 





Mary Elizabeth Hosler, Frank Fiata- 
rone, Dorothy Froelich and Adrienne 
Moran. 

Anna Fitziu’s delivery of the address 
for the Chicago Conservatory com- 
mencement at the Studebaker on June 
18 had charm and force. Ludwig Becker 
conducted and Edgar Nelson conferred 
the degrees. Soloists were Peggy Cor- 
bin, Helen Gitlitz, Melvin Baddin, Paul 
Sifler, Lorraine Mareen, Louise Sunder- 
man, Israel Baker and Jearfette Risler. 

The commencement week concert of 
the DePaul University Orchestra was 
played at Thorne Hall on June 13 with 
soloists, Richard Czerwonky conduct- 
ing. The Cosmopolitan School of Music 
held its concert at Kimball Hall, June 
20. Soloists with the orchestra were 
awarded their places by competition. 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
BEGINS SUMMER COURSE 








Courses in Italian, French and Ger- 
man Added to Major Music 
Courses 


BaLTimore, July 10.—The summer 
school of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music under the management of Fred- 
erick R. Huber, opened on June 26 
with an enrollment which gives prom- 
ise of being the largest in the history 
of the school. 

While all major branches in music 
have always been taught, this year 
courses in Italian, French and German 
have been added. Classes in vocal sight 
reading will be conducted by Wilmer 
Bartholomew; in teachers’ training by 
Carlotta Heller ; and in ear training and 
accompanying by Miss Thomas. The 
dates of the summer school (June 26 to 
Aug. 5) coincide with those of the 
Johns Hopkins University and the 
Maryland Institute, which make it con- 
venient for the students of any one of 
these institutions to take supplementary 
studies at the others. 

The academic subjects required for 
the degree, if taken at Johns Hopkins 
University, will be credited directly by 
the university and these credits will be 
accepted by the conservatory. Certain 
courses are offered, and examinations 
given, for credit toward the Peabody 
Teacher’s Certificate, or the Bachelor 
of Music Degree. Three summers’ work 
in piano, violin or voice will be consid- 
ered the equivalent of one winter’s work 
for any year except the one immediately 
preceding graduation. A series of Sun- 
day evening recitals are being given for 
the public during the session of the 
school. They began with a performance 
by Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and 
a member of the summer school faculty, 
on July 9. 

Lawrence Petran, a member of the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory, 
has been appointed to the faculty of 
the summer school of the University of 
California. 





Gustave Becker Gives Recital in Stein- 
way Hall 

Gustave L. Becker, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Studio 712 of Steinwell Hall on 
June 3, assisted by Mildred Clingen, so- 
prano, and Don V. Becker, baritone. Mr. 
Becker gave a talk on “Music Educa- 
tion” in addition to playing works by 
Bach, Beethoven and Chopin. 





Fritz Mahler to Teach at Juilliard Sum- 
mer School 

Fritz Mahler has been appointed to 
teach advanced conducting and the tech- 
nique of opera conducting in the Juilliard 
Summer School which runs from July 5 
to Aug. 11. Mr. Mahler was permanent 
conductor of the Copenhagen Symphony 


for five years and last year he led the 
Boston Symphony in the special Wagner 
memorial concert. He is the musical direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company. He was also musical director 
of the Mozart Festival in Ridgefield, Conn., 
and the opera festival in Birmingham. 
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City Orchestra to Give 
Achron’s Piano Concerto 





Edwin Lunt, Composer’s Artist-Pupil, 
to Play Work Under Baton of 
His Teacher 

The Piano Con- 
certo No. 1 of Isi- 
dor Achron, com- 
poser and pianist, 
will be played on 
the evening of July 
15 at the Central 
Park Mall when an 
evening of music 
devoted to Amer- 
ican composers will 
be given by the 
City Orchestra, 
founded and con- 
ducted by Judge 
Leopold Prince. 

Edwin Lunt, fifteen-year-old pianist, 
an artist-pupil of Mr. Achron, will be 
the soloist in his teacher’s concerto. The 
work was given its first performance by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
last season, conducted by John Bar- 
birolli and with Mr. Achron at the 
piano. The composer will conduct the 
City Orchestra in his own composition. 





Isidor Achron 





WILLMORE AND POWERS 
ARTISTS ARE ENGAGED 





Singers, Dancers and Instrumentalists 
Appear at Summer Music 
Centers 

Artists under the management of 
Willmore and Powers are fulfilling full 
summer schedules. Jean Tennyson, so- 
prano, will appear in the Hollywood 
Bowl production of ‘The Merry Wives 
of Windsor’ on Aug. 1. She was heard 
with the Scranton Symphony, Sebas- 
tian conducting, on June 26 and July 4. 

Beal Hober, soprano, made her third 
consecutive appearance at Robin Hood 
Dell summer concerts on June 30 in an 
all-Wagner program with Erich Leins- 
dorf conducting. Miss Hober sang 
music from the second act of ‘Tristan’ 
and the last act of ‘Walkiire. Virginia 
Johnson, soprano, will broadcast on 
Thursdays during July over station 
WQXR 

Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz- 
Simons will appear at the Watergate 
concerts with the National Symphony 
on Aug. 16. Miss Winslow and Mr. 
Fitz-Simons are now finishing a tour of 
the Middlewest. Adele Marcus, pianist, 
will appear with the Promenade Sym- 
phony of Toronto, Reginald Stewart, 
conducting. Whittemore and Lowe, duo- 
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pianists, will appear with the Oklahoma 
Symphony in July and August, and will 
also fill recital engagements in that ter- 
ritory. 

Orrea Pernel, English violinist, will 
play with the BBC in London, and will 
appear at the Promenade Concerts at 
the Albert Hall in August. Abrasha Rob- 
ofsky, baritone, will sing at the Stadium, 
Robin Hood Dell and Watergate, in 
performances of ‘Aida’, ‘Carmen’ and 
‘Pagliacci’ with Alexander Smallens 
conducting. 


PHILADELPHIA WPA 
EVENTS DRAW MANY 


Federal Symphony Enlists Guest- 
Conductors and Soloists— 
Recitalists Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, July 10.—The Phila- 
delphia Federal Symphony has contrib- 
uted several pleasing concerts in re- 
cent weeks. Dr. Fritz Kurzweil, Vien- 
nese conductor and pianist, was the 
guest at a concert in the Great Court 
of Mitten Hall, Temple University, on 
June 27. He made his local debut as 
orchestral conductor on this occasion, 
although he had appeared here previ- 
ously as a choral director. Especially 
notable was Dr. Kurzweil’s reading of 
Mozart’s D Major Symphony (the 
‘Haffner’). Dr. Kurzweil and the or- 
chestra also gave satisfying perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ over- 
ture; the Overture, ‘Nocturne’, and 
Scherzo, from Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’ music, and Nico- 
lai’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ Over- 
ture. The soloists were Leonard 
Treash, American bass-baritone, and 
Eugene Seattanni, violinist. 


Reinicke Ballade Transcribed 


On June 25 the orchestra gave a con- 
cert in Irvine Auditorium of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, J. W. F. Le- 
man conducting. A novelty was Rein- 
icke’s ‘Ballade’, originally for piano, 
four hands, but performed in a tran- 
scription for two pianos and orchestra 
by Ada Martin of Trenton, N. J. Miss 
Martin and Clarence K. Bawden played 
the solo parts. Bernard Morgan was 
represented by his ‘Suite on Old He- 
brew Folk Melodies’ and transcriptions, 
for string orchestra, of two Liadoff 
preludes. 

Dr. Frederick Dorian of the music 
department of Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, was an able guest-conductor for 
a concert in Irvine Auditorium on June 
11. Formerly of Vienna, Dr. Dorian 
showed himself very well qualified in 
the essentials of orchestral leadership 
and interpretation on a first local ap- 
pearance. Especially noteworthy was 
the performance of Schubert’s C Major 
Symphony. 

Armand DiCamillo, violinist and con- 
certmaster of the local Federal Sym- 
phony, made his bow as conductor re- 
cently, leading concerts of the National 
Youth Administration Orchestra in the 
auditorium of the Philadelphia Youth 
Center on June 12 and 26. The June 
12 program featured Yolanda Picucci, 
flutist, and Jacob Stahl, violinist. Solo- 
ists at the June 26 concert were Nor- 
man Carol, violinist, and Helene Scho- 
field, soprano. 

The Phil-Art Quartet (Sol Ovcharov 
and Morris Shostock, violins, Philip 
Goldberg, viola, and Nathan Gershman, 
’cello) played Haydn’s quartet in F 
Minor, Op. 76, No. 2, and works by 
Turina and Dvorak in the Philadelphia 
Youth Center on June 19. 

Works by Pennsylvania composers 








were presented in the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance on June 7 under auspices of 
the Composers Forum-Laboratory of 
the local Federal Music Project. The 
concert enlisted the Philadelphia Fed- 
eral Rittenhouse Orchestra, Guglielmo 
Sabatini conducting; the Rittenhouse 
String Quartet (Jacob Dien and Jo- 
seph D’Onofrio, violins, Aaron Molind, 
viola, and Columbus Barbieri, ’cello) ; 
Pauline Gatter, soprano; Jacob Stahl, 
violinist; Ruth Price Haering and Wal- 
ter Mueller, pianists. The program in- 
cluded a String Quartet in C Sharp 
Minor by Robert Hall Elmore, young 
Philadelphia pianist and organist; a 
group of songs by Charles H. Battey; 
songs and violin pieces by Peter B. 
Wenner, and ‘Three Palestinian Pas- 
tels’ by Harvey B. Gaul of Pittsburgh. 
Benefit musicales for the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta were held 
at “Deepdene”, Wynnewood estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gideon Boericke, and 
‘Glen Foerd”, Torresdale estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Thomas Tonner, on 
June 13 and 20, respectively. On the 
former date Agnes Davis, soprano, and 
Benjamin deLoache, baritone, were the 
featured artists. Taking part in the 
June 20 program were Dorothy John- 
stone Baseler, harpist, Howard Van- 
derburg, baritone, Iso Briselli, violinist, 
and Bernard Frank and Vernon Ham- 
mond, pianists. WILLIAM E, SMITH 





Frederick Haywood to Teach at East- 
man School 


Frederick Haywood will again be 
guest teacher at the Eastman School of 
Music’s summer session in Rochester, 
N. Y., a position he has held since 1926. 
In addition to private instruction, he 
will continue the Universal Song course, 
designed for teachers. At the conclu- 
sion of the session Mr. Haywood will 
return to Hollywood to conduct a special 
course there before his winter term be- 
gins in September. 
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GATZ TO DIRECT SERIES 
OF OPERAS IN SCRANTON 





Concerts Also to Be Given Under 
Auspices of Friends of Music 
ScRANTON, Pa., July 10.—Dr. Felix 
M. Gatz, founder ‘and former conductor 
of the Scranton Philharmonic, head of 
the University of Scranton department 





Dr. Felix M. Gatz 


of music, executive director and con- 
ductor for the American League for 
Opera, Inc., and president of the Ameri- 
can Society for Aesthetics, will conduct 
a season of opera and concert in Scran- 
ton next winter under the auspices of 
the Scranton Friends of Music. 

The opera performances, in English, 
will be produced by the American 
League for Opera of which Artur Bo- 
danzky is honorary president. Joseph 
Turnau, former stage director of the 
State Opera in Vienna, is stage director. 
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Yeatman Griffith 
Hottywoop, CAr., June 20.—Yeatman 


Griffith, well-known teacher of singing, 
died at his home here on June 17. He was 
sixty-five years old. He is said never to 
have entirely recovered from the shock 
of the death of his daughter, Lenore, two 
years ago, although he had been able to 
resume his teaching. 

Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1874, Mr. 
Griffith studied at the Bush Foley Studios 
in that city and later in Berlin with Otto 
Lassmann and with Frangcon Davies. His 
professional debut was made as_ soloist 
with the Cincinnati Festival Chorus under 
Frank van der Stucken in 1898. The fol- 
lowing year he married La Nora Cald- 
well, soprano, of Cincinnati, who appeared 
in joint recitals with him and was also as- 
sociated with him in his studio. 

After teaching in various European coun- 
tries at the beginning of the World War, 
Mr. Griffith opened studios in New York, 
where he was highly successful, one of his 
best known pupils being Florence Mac- 
beth, who sang leading coloratura roles for 
many years with the Chicago Opera. 
Among other important singers who 
studied with him from time to time were 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, Raiph Errolle and 
Ulysses Lappas, all members of the Chi- 
cago Opera. 

For many years Mr. Griffith was brought 
to the Pacific Coast by the prominent im- 
presario, L. E. Behymer, for master classes, 
and he is said to have conducted what 
was known as the first ‘voice clinic’ in 
America, under the auspices of the State 
Teachers Association of Minnesota, in 
1923. 

He was a member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, The Bo- 
hemians, the New York State Teachers 
Association and the MacDowell Club. 

He is survived by his wife and one son, 
William Caldwell Griffith. 





Jessie Craig Adam 


Jessie Craig Adam, organist and choir- 
master for twenty-five years at the 
Church of the Ascension, Fifth Avenue 
and Tenth Street, died suddenly at her 
home on May 25. She was fifty-two years 
old. Miss Adam had, previously to be- 
coming an organist, been assistant at the 
church. She also gave a ten-minute pro- 
gram daily on the carillon which was in- 
stalled a few years ago, playing from a 
small electric console in the chancel. 





Mrs. Ella A. Toedt 

New Rocue te, N. Y., June 15.—Mrs 
Ella A. Toedt, teacher of singing, and for- 
mer oratorio and church soprano, died at 
her home here on June 13. She was 
seventy-six years old. 

Born Ella Earl, in Wallingfors, Vt., in 
1863, she was educated in New York and 
studied singing with the late Emilio Agra- 


monte. Her husband, Theodore J. Toedt, 
was a prominent concert tenor and was one 
of the singers in the opening ceremonies of 
Carnegie Hall in 1891. He died in 1920. 
Both he and Mrs. Toedt were soloists in 
the choir of St. Bartholomew's Church for 
many years and appeared with important 
oratorio and choral societies throughout 
the country. In 1905 Mrs. Toedt became a 
member of the faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art, which was later absorbed into 
the Juilliard School of Music. A daughter, 
Mrs. Eleanor Mortimer, and a son, Robert 
Toedt, survive. 





Henry W. Steinway 

HENDERSON HaArsor, N. Y., June 28.— 
Henry W. Steinway, grandson of Henry 
E. Steinway, founder of the famous piano 
manufacturing firm, died at his summer 
home here yesterday. He was eighty-three 
years old. Death came as the result of 
pneumonia which developed the previous 
Sunday after his return from a _ fishing 
trip. Mr. Steinway, who was unmarried, 
had spent his summers here for more than 
fifty years. He was a first cousin of Theo- 
dore E. Steinway, now president of the 
company, and an uncle of Charles F. M. 
Steinway, its secretary. He had formerly 
been active in the business but withdrew a 
number of years ago and had sold out his 
interest in it. 





Henry Van Praag 

Henry Van Praag, ’cellist with the New 
York Philharmonic for more than twenty 
years, died in hospital on June 22, of a 
heart ailment. He was in his sixtieth year. 
Born in Holland in 1880, Mr. Van Praag 
came to this country as a youth. He played 
for a time with the New York Symphony 
and later with the Pittsburgh Symphony 
before becoming associated with the Phil- 
harmonic, with which he remained until his 
death. Two of his brothers, Maurice and 
Nathaniel, are also associated with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, the first as per- 
sonnel manager and the second as assistant 
librarian. Mr. Van Praag’s wife also sur- 
vives him. 


Robert Teichmiiller 


The death is reported in Leipzig on May 
6 of Robert Teichmiiller, the well-known 
teacher of piano, in his seventy-seventh 
year. He was born in Brunswick on May 
4, 1863, and first studied with his father, 
a pupil of Plaidy. He later went to the 
Leipzig Conservatory, where he studied 
with Zwintscher, Reinecke and Jadassohn. 
A nervous ailment of the arm cut short his 
ambitions as a player and he gave his time 
to teaching. In 1897 he became leader of 
the master-class at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory, where he remained until last year. 
Besides teaching, he edited the works of 
a number of well-known composers. 





Dr. George A. Parker 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 5—Dr. George 
A. Parker, who was for fifty-five years 
instructor in piaho and organ, and sub- 
sequently head of the music department, 
dean of the College of Fine Arts, and 
head of the organ department at Syracuse 
University, died at his home on July 2. 
Dr. Parker, one of the founders and a 
charter member of the American Guild 
of Organists, was a graduate of the Royal 
Conservatory of Stuttgart, and a graduate 
student at Academie der Tonkunst in Ber- 
lin. He is survived by his widow, a son and 
two daughters. 





Homer Henley 

San Francisco, June 25. — Homer 
Henley, voice teacher, writer and former 
president of the Musicians’ Club, died on 
June 23. He had been ill for some time. 
He was 67. Prior to the earthquake in 
1906 he was soloist at Temple Emanu-E] 
and also at Grace Cathedral. He was mu- 
sic critic for The Argonaut for several 
years and was a contributing editor to The 


Etude. M. M. F. 


Jacques Blumberg 


Kansas City, Mo., 


; July 5—Jacques 
Blumberg, associate 


conductor of the 


Kansas City Philharmonic, died recently at 
the Bell Memorial Hospital, in this city, 
after an illness of a year. y 


He was fifty- 
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The American Guild of Organists Holds 
Biennial Convention in Philadelphia 


Eighteenth National Gathering 
of American and Canadian 
Organists Brings Outstanding 
Recitals and Choral Concerts 


HILADELPHIA, July 10—The 
American Guild of Organists, 
United States and Canada, held its first 
national biennial convention (the occa- 
sion also marking the organization’s 
eighteenth national convention) here on 
June 19-23. The programs included 
several notable organ recitals, choral 
concerts, and other events. About 500 
delegates, members and visitors regis- 
tered. 
The opening recital on June 19 in 
Saint Mark’s Church presented FE. 
Power Biggs of Harvard University, 


and Ernest White of the Church of Saint 


Mary the Virgin, New York. Mr. 
Biggs offered Vivaldi’s Concerto in D 
Minor; Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue 
in C Minor, and items by Handel, Da- 
quin, and Dupré. Mr. White, as ex- 
ponent of organ music of the present 
day, played Hindemith’s first organ so- 
nata and works by Jean Langlais, Jehan 
Alain, and Olivier Messiaen. 

The convention was formally inaugu- 
rated at the Hotel Philadelphian on June 
20 with an invocation by Rev. Herbert 
B. Satcher and greetings by Newell 
Robinson, Dr. John M’E. Ward, A. Rus- 
sell Phillips, and Frances E. Wister. 
Charles Henry Doersam responded. A 
round table discussion on Guild poli- 
cies, conducted by Mr. Doersam fol- 
lowed, speakers including DeWitt C. 
Garrison, Walter N. Nash, Carl Weise- 
mann, and Edward G. Mead. At a 
luncheon for women delegates and visi- 
tors the speaker was Frances McCol- 
lin. 

An afternoon meeting in First Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church brought ad- 
dresses on phases of church music by 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, Frank R. 
Watson, and Rev. Dr. William Chalm- 
ers Covert, and a recital by Edwin Ar- 
thur Kraft, organist and choirmaster of 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, O. 

An evening recital engaged Mary 
Ann Mathewson. The program also 
provided a group of organ duets in 
which Miss Mathewson was assisted by 
Russell Wichmann. 

The morning session on June 21 was 
addressed by Edward M. Twitmyer, of 
Girard College. Following a luncheon at 
the Presser Home for Retired Musicians 
as guests of the Presser Foundation and a 
program by the Philadelphia Federal Rit- 
tenhouse Orchestra, Guglielmo Sabatini 
conducting, there was an organ recital by 
Clair Coci of New Orleans, in Second 
Baptist Church, Germantown. An early 
evening recital on the great organ in the 
Wanamaker Store was given by Vergil 
Fox. 

The day’s events concluded with a festi- 
val concert in Irvine Auditorium of the 
University of Pennsylvania, presented by 
the local Federal Music Project in asso- 
ciation with the Pennsylvania Chapter of 
the Guild It enlisted the Philadelphia 


three years old. At sixteen, he was a 
member of the violin section of the St. 
Louis Symphony. After three years with 
that organization he went abroad for study 
at the Royal Conservatory in Brussels 
under Cesar Thompson, winning a highly 
coveted prize. Returning to America, Mr 
Blumberg was again associated with the 
St. Louis Orchestra for six years after 
which he moved to Kansas City, where 
he held the post of concertmaster in the 
Newman Theater orchestra. When the 
Kansas City Philharmonic was organized, 
he was first chosen concertmaster by Karl 
Krueger, conductor. B. L. 


Federal Symphony, J. W. F. Leman, con- 
ductor; a Guild Festival Chorus of more 
than 200 singers, especially formed for the 
convention and directed by Harry C. 
Banks, Jr.; Harold Heeremans, organist, 
and Augustin Garcia, baritone. Mr. 
Heeremans played George Frederick Mc- 
Kay’s ‘Sonata for Organ’, awarded the 
‘Diapason’ prize of $200. Mr. Heerme- 
mans accepted the prize for Mr. McKay 
who was unable to be present. The latter 
part of the program was devoted to choral 
music, headed by William S. Nagle’s an- 
them for chorus and organ, ‘Who Are 
These Like Stars Appearing’, which was 
awarded the H. W. Gray prize of $100. 
Mr. Nagle directed the performance of his 
work with Marie Kennedy at the organ. 
The other choral items, led by Mr. Banks, 
included his own ‘Behold a King Shall 
Reign’. 

The morning session on June 22 was 
addressed by Duncan McKenzie, educa- 
tional director of Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 
Another morning event was a round-table 
discussion on ‘Guild Examinations’, Nor- 
man Coke-Jephcott leading. In the after- 
noon delegates and visitors gathered at the 
Pennsylvania Institute for the Instruction 
of the Blind for a demonstration by Dr. 
Ralph P. Lewars of the methods used in 
teaching pupils; a demonstration by Rob- 
ert Ege of the dictation and reading of 
Braille music notation, and an organ re- 
cital in which Mr. Ege, Stanley Plawa, 
Anita Gane, and Hebert Anderson partici- 
pated. A late afternoon concert took place 
in the Chapel of the College of Chestnut 
Hill, the program listing organ composi- 
tions, played by Albin D. McDermott, of 
the Church of the Holy Name, N. Y., and 
liturgical choral items, sung by the A Cap- 
pella Choir of the college under the direc- 
tion of Sister Regina Dolores. With 
Herbert J. Tily presiding, the official din- 
ner took place in the evening at the Hotel 
Philadelphian. The principal addresses 
were delivered by Warden Doersam and S. 
FE. Gruenstein, editor of The Diapason. 
After the dinner there was a recital by 
Mario Salvador, of Chicago. 

The concluding day of the convention, 
June 23, opened with a business meeting 
with Warden Doersam presiding, followed 
by a round-table discussion with a talk 
by William H. Barnes on ‘Trends in Pres- 
ent Day Organ Building’. The afternoon 
witnessed three short recitals by Charlotte 
Klein, of Washington, D. C. An early eve- 
ning meeting at Saint Matthew’s Church 
provided an address by Charles J. Skilton 
on ‘Austria’s Last Winter’. 

Closing Concert 

The convention came to a formal close in 
the evening with a fine concert in the 
chapel of Girard College, the program be- 
ing preceded by a procession of guild 
members in their academic robes. The 
feature of the occasion was a vested chorus 
of nearly 300 men and boys made up of 
members of choirs from various churches 
in the Philadelphia area and trained and 
directed by Harold Wells Gilbert, organ- 
ist and choirmaster of Philadelphia’s Old 
Saint Peter’s Church and headmaster of 
Saint Peter’s Choir School. Excellently 
disciplined and showing fine ensemble and 
tone quality the chorus delighted by its 
singing. Robert Cato, organist of Old 
Christ Church, served as accompanist. The 
program also included organ compositions 
performed by Francis W. Snow, of Trin- 
ity Church, Boston. 

In addition to the events mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraphs there were a 
number of recitals by visiting organists 
over Station WFIL in connection with the 
convention. Participants included Lilian 
Carpenter, John Klein, Mario Salvador 
and Russell G. Wichmann. 

Members of the Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the Guild who headed the various con- 


vention committees included: James C. 
Warhurst, general chairman; Harry C. 
Banks, Jr., Arthur G. Bryan, Nathaniel 


E. Watson, Stanley T. 
Lord, Rollo F. Maitland, Henry S. Fry, 
Wallace D. Heaton, Jr., Roma Angel, 
Walter T. Chambers, Howard L. Gamble, 
and Franck C. Haenle. 

Witiram E. Smita 


Reiff, James H. 
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Florence Turner-Maley, teacher of 
singing, presented Robert Harrell, Jr., in 
a studio recital on the evening of June 3. 
Virginia Bingham, soprano, was guest- 
artist vith the Garden Players at Forest 
Hills, N. Y., on the same date. She also 
sang at Forest Hills on June 11. Gene 
Williams, tenor, sang with the Rexmere 
Quartet at the Rexmere Hotel, Stamford, 
Conn., on July 1 and 4. He also gave a 
song program at the Stamford Country Club 
on July 2. Ann Heath, soprano, gave a 
studio recital on June 25. Alice Kodack, s0- 
prano, sang over station WEAF on July 2. 
Margaret Autebliau, soprano, gave a song 
program with orchestra at the Stamford 
Country Club on June 29. Sarah Fiske 
Rothwell, soprano, has been engaged for 
the year as soloist and choir director of 
the Presbyterian Church at Concord, 
N. H. 


* * * 


Vere and Virginia Richards, teachers of 
singing, presented large groups of their 
pupils | in recitals in Bayonne, N. 7. @& 
June 2, 6, 16 and 23 and in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, New York, on June 
19. Advanced students heard at the New 
York recital included Esmond Adamson, 
Fred Clark, Jack Kay, Charles Michalski, 
Kathleen Prizzia, Lloyd Wilkins, Helen 
Jansson, Florence Scott, Joseph Kron- 
meyer, Ether Roszel, Joseph Hammond, 
Edith Price, Margaret Roccas, Dollie 
Messner, Dorothy Whitneym, Kenneth 
Norris, Loretta Mansfield, Beatrict Crane, 


Anthony Van Ess, Jean Dunlap, May 
Brady, Florence McGovern and Bessie 
Stelle. 


* * * 


Mary Dancy, contralto, a pupil of Leon 
Carson, took part in the ninety-fifth com- 
mencement program of St. Mary’s Junior 
College, Saint Mary’s City, Md., of which 
she is a graduate and where she held the 
Ann Delia Harris vocal scholarship for 
two years. Governor Herbert R. O’Conor 
also took part in the program. Miss Dancy 
has been engaged as one of the soloists in 
the summer choir at All Saints Episcopal 
Church, Bayside, L. I. 


=. oe 


Lois Higgins, soprano, and Llewellyn 
Cuddeback, bass-baritone, pupils of Hilda 
Grace Gelling, gave a recital in Sohmer 
Hall on the evening of June 2. Mr. Cudde- 
back began the program with an aria from 
‘Semele’ and Miss Higgins the second 
half, with a scene and aria from ‘Pagliacci’ 
and each singer was heard.in two song 
groups. The two singers joined in a duet 
from ‘Don Giovanni’. 

* * * 


Allied Arts presented 
pupils of Charlotte Lund in a song re- 
cital on June 28. Those taking part were 
Harriet Rosenberg, Gladys Bodanoff, Bea- 


The Academy of 


trice Radin, Shirley Meyer, Ruth Terrasi, 
Hamblin Jordon and Georgia Mitchell. 
Philip Heffner, artist-pupil of Edwin 
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Hughes, has been appointed to the faculty 
to teach piano and history of music. He 
was to sing at the Academy on July 11, 
with Colin O’More as assisting artist. 
Voice pupils of William Edward Johnson 
were heard in song programs recently. 
Those appearing included Joel Joseph, 
tenor; Helen Plotkin, soprano; Robert 
Woodland, tenor ; Patricia Kerridge, mezzo- 
soprano; William Cort Miller, bass-bari- 
tone; Seymour Horowitz tenor; Joseph 
Filocco, soprano; Irving Greenberg, bari- 
tone, and Irving Lerner, bass-baritone. 
© * * 


Margaret Speaks, soprano, artist-pupil 
of Helen Chase, has returned from an ex- 
tensive tour of the Southwest and has 
resumed her weekly broadcasts over 
WEAF. La Ferne Ellsworth, contralto, 
who acts also as Miss Chase’s assistant, 
has recently fulfilled engagements in Rye 
and Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Jackson Heights, 
L. I.; Bronxville, a second appearance in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and Torresdale, Pa. 
Madeline Lindow, soprano, fulfilled two 
engagements in Roselle, N. J., and one 
in Elizabeth, N. J. Raymond Ross, bari- 
tone, recently gave a costume recital, en- 
titled, ‘Musical and Theatrical Impres- 
sions’ for the Poetry Club of Bayonne, 
N. J. Miss Chase recently made an ad- 
dress at the Alphi Xi Delta banquet in 
New York. 

* * * 

Adelaide Van Wey, contralto, artist- 
pupil of Edgar Schofield, is making a tour 
of the South which will include fourteen 


appearances. Among them are dates at the 
University of North Carolina and Duke 


University. Frances Ernest, soprano; Ray 
Dedels, tenor, and Robert Ormiston, bass, 
have been engaged.as soloists at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. 

- * 


Among pupils of Estelle Liebling, teacher 
of singing, heard recently, Garfield Swift, 
baritone, sang over WJZ on May 5; Grace 
Panvini, coloratura soprano, was soloist at 
Radio City Music Hall during the week of 
May 25; Neville Landor, bass-baritone, 
sang the role of the King in ‘Aida’ at the 
Hippodrome on May 20. 

* * * 


Pupils of Mary Gale Hafford gave re- 
citals at her New Rochelle and New York 
studios on June 4 and June 10, respec- 
tively, and on June 16 presented an evening 
program at the B. F. Goodrich exhibit at 
the World’s Fair. 

. 
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For the benefit of students wishing to 
continue their work during the summer, 
the Malkin Studios announce _ special 
courses in piano and voice to be given dur- 
ing July and August. Manfred Malkin 
will have charge of the piano classes and 
Cecil Carol of the voice classes. 

* * * 


Rose Raymond presented several of her 
pupils in Steinway Hall on the afternoon of 
Tune 18. Those heard included Joyce 
Barnes, Constance Marantz, Rita Pochapin, 
Eugene Febbo, Rita Fabian, Joan Sher 
and Joan Leff. The interesting program 
comprised, besides standard classics, 
American compositions of Mana-Zucca, 
Haubiel, MacDowell and Friml. 

* . * 


Hazel Griggs, pianist-teacher, presented 
a group of her students in a musicale at the 
home of Mrs. Paul J. Bruning, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., on the afternoon of June 14. Pupils 
playing were: David Kahn, Carolyn Bru- 


ning, Barbara Hall, John Phillips, Rich- 
ard Kahn, Anne Micou, Edwin Bruning 
and Carlo Fowler. 
~*~ + o 
Hilda Davis, pianist, pupil of Kate S. 
Chittenden, appeared in recital in Miss 
Chittenden’s studio on June 13. The pro- 
gram included works by Debussy, Brahms, 
Godowsky, de Schlozer and Chopin. 
* * * 
A piano recital by pupils of Carl M. 


Roeder was given in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of Friday, June 
2. Those appearing on the program in- 
cluded Roma and Irene Kantor, Bobby 
Helps, Constance Kruger, Jean Holthausen, 
Hazen Jacobson, Jack Seaman, Miriam 


Woodruff, Rosetta Goodkind and Lewis 
Hamvas. 
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CLEVELAND INSTITUTE HOLDS GRADUATION 
Nine Who Received Bachelor of Music Degrees Were (Left to Right, Rear), 
Stanley Kraft, Nikola Ovanin, Hugh Glauser, Irwin Swack, Starling Cumberworth, 
and (Front), Marjorie Phelps, Marjorie Freeman, Doris Keller and Emilia D'Aliberti 


CLEVELAND, July 10.—Nine graduates 
received bachelor of music degrees from 
the Cleveland Institute of Music at com- 
mencement exercises held on June 15. 

Marcile Cox, a junior, was an- 
nounced as the outstanding student of 
the school for the past year and received 
a $25 cash prize donated annually by 
the alumni association. It was presented 
to her by Beryl Rubinstein, director of 
the institute. 


Russell V. Morgan, director of music 
in the Cleveland public schools, was the 
commencement speaker. 

Members of the graduating class 
were Stanley Kraft, Starling Cumber- 
worth and Irwin Swack, violin; Hugh 
Glauser, Nikola Ovanin and Jeanne 
Seitz, composition; Doris Keller, Mar- 
jorie Freeman and Emilia D’Aliberti, 
piano, and Marjorie Phelps, voice. Miss 
Seitz received her degree in absentia. 
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ZURICH THEATRE PAYS HOMAGE TO STRAUSS AND W AGNER 


Performances of ‘Salome’ and 
‘Rosenkavalier, the Former 
Conducted by Strauss, Mark 
His Seventy-fifth Birthday— 
Denzler Leads Latter 


By Wu Reicu 
ZURICH, July 1. 


ICHARD STRAUSS, who cele- 
R brated his seventy-fifth birthday 

on June 11, was always inti- 
mately associated with the operatic stage 
in Zurich. The theatre was therefore 
happy to observe the occasion of his 
birthday and arranged two festive per- 
formances of ‘Salome’ and the ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’, to which the master was in- 
vited, as a preliminary celebration. But 
Strauss was not satisfied with the role 
of mere “guest of honor”; he took an 
active part in the celebration and con- 
ducted the ‘Salome’ performance in his 
inimitable way, which has earned him 
an exceptional position among the op- 
eratic conductors of the present day. 


A “Scherzo with a Fatal Outcome” 


The performance of ‘Salome’ had been 
prepared so splendidly by the young 
German conductor, Hans Swarowsky, 
who is working in Zurich, that Strauss 
needed but one concentrated rehearsal 
to accomplish his personal ends. The 
superiority with which Strauss con- 
ducts his own works is well known 
everywhere. What was perhaps par- 
ticularly striking in this imstance was 
the constraint which he observed 
towards his passionate early work. He 
frequently modulated the fiery dramatic 
accents of the orchestra in favor of 
clarity of vocal lines, with the result that 
many passages appeared in a new light. 
Strauss himself once called the opera a 
“scherzo with a fatal outcome”. In a 
certain sense this conception was 
brought out by his manner of conduct- 
ing: the almost cheerful interpretation, 
which was everywhere modulated and 
toned down, swelled at the close into 
the most powerful dramatic climax, 
making the catastrophe even more in- 
tense. Strauss had an excellent Salome 
in Maria Nuri from Belgrade, who also 
created Alban Berg’s ‘Lulu’ in Zirich, 





SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
PROGRAM ENLARGED 


Play House and Municipal The- 
atre Being Modernized— 
Conductors Chosen 


Satzsurc, July 1—The schedule of 
events for the 1939 Salzburg Festival, 
which will begin on Aug. 1 and end on 
Sept. 8, has been increased over previ- 
ous years and the program is more 
diversified than hitherto. The Festival 
Play House and Municipal Theatre are 
being modernized and will be ready by 
the middle of July for the initial re- 
hearsals. Besides the Mozarteum, the 
Riding Academy and St. Peters Church 
will be the scenes of Festival perform- 
ances. The conductors will be Richard 
Strauss, Willem Mengelberg, Hans 
Knappertsbusch, Clemens Krauss, Tul- 
lio Serafin and Karl Boehm. 

The program for the festival is as 
follows (where no other place is indi- 
cated in parenthesis, the event takes 
place in the Festival Playhouse) : 


Heeeeverennenen eve eHUREEOUTVODOREDONEMNGHEEY CHttH THON 





Richard Stiépuss Receives Congratulations After the Zurich ‘Salome’ Performance. From the 
Left: Stage-director Karl Schmid-Bloss, Regisseur Walter Felzenstein, Conductor Hans Swarow- 
sky, Laszlo von Szemere (Herod), Richard Strauss and Maria Nuri (Salome) 


and supporting her was an equally good 
native ensemble. 

The orchestral leader of the Ziirich 
Theatre, Robert Denzler, gave a well 
conceived performance of the ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’ which gave expression to all 
the beauties of the work. Especially 
noteworthy among the interpreters were 
the gentle, boyish Octavian of Maria 
Rohs and Albert Emmerich’s powerfm 
Baron Ochs, who was always refined 
despite all his comedy in song and ac- 
tion. With these two splendid perform- 
ances the Ziirich Stadttheatre undoubt- 
edly payed the most pleasing birthday 
homage to the venerable composer. 

The festival, with which the Stadt- 
theatre in Ziirich traditionally concludes 
its season, was devoted almost exclu- 
sively this year to the genius of Rich- 
ard Wagner, to whom homage was paid 
with the performance of three mon- 
umental operatic works and with two 
intimate celebrations of special charm. 
The performances of two standard 
works of the Ziirich stage marked the 
conclusion of the festival; the opera of 
the Swiss composer, Othmar Schoeck, 


‘Penthesilea’, and Hindemith’s ‘Mathis 
der Maler’. 


Furtwangler Conducts 


Of the three operas, ‘Walkie’, “Tristan 
and Isolde’, and ‘Die Meistersinger’, which 
received brilliant performances this time 
in Ziirich, the two former are closely as- 
sociated with this region. And the ener- 
getic Theatre in Ziirich did its utmost to 
arrange a brilliant festival. The three works 
were presented in complete new scenic 
and orchestral versions. In ‘Walkiire’ and 
‘Meistersinger’ Wilhelm Furtwangler gave 
evidence of his eminent art of conducting, 
which, to be sure, often replaces what it 
lacks. in technical finesse and Apollonian 
clarity (both important attributes of Tos- 
canini and Richard Strauss aS conductors), 
with powerful climaxes and violent out- 
bursts of emotion. 

The head of the Ziirich opera, Robert 
Denzler, gave an excellent performance as 
conductor of ‘Tristan’. The stage-man- 
agers, director Karl Schmid-Bloss and 
Hans Zimmermann, arranged impressive 
stage settings. An ensemble of internation- 
ally famous singers had been obtained, 
supplemented in a few roles by native art- 
ists of equal rank. Guests who deserve 
special praise include Kirsten Flagstad as 
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August 

1—‘Rosenkavalier’ 

2—Concert, ‘Italian Masters’, under T. Serafin 
(Mozarteum) 

3—‘Freischitz’ 

4—Much Ado About Nothing’ (Riding Academy) 

5—‘Falstaft’ 

5—Chamber Music Serenade (Residence Court) 

6—Beethoven, Ninth Symphony. Knappertsbusch 
conducting. 

a from the Seraglio’ (Municipal The- 
atre 

8—‘Rosenkavalier’ 

9—"Don Giovanni’ 

10—Biirger als Edelmann’ (Municipal Theatre) 

10—Orchestra Serenade (Residence Court) 

11—‘Freischitz’ 

12—‘Much Ado About Nothing’ (Riding Academy) 

12—Mass in C Minor, by Mozart (St. Peter’s 
Church) 

13—*Wedding of Figaro’ 


13—Johann Strauss Concert, Clemens Krauss 
conducting (Mozarteum) 

14—‘Abduction from the Seraglio’ (Municipal 
Theatre) 

14—Mozart-Schubert Chamber Music Night (Mo- 
zarteum) 


15—‘Rosenkavalier’ 

16—‘Barbiere di Siviglia’ 

17—Birger als Edelmann’ (Municipal Theatre) 

17—Orchestra Serenade (Residence Court) 

18—Don Giovanni’ 

19—‘Freischitz’ 

20—‘Much Ado About Nothing’ (Riding Academy) 

20—Beethoven-Brahms Concert, Karl Boehm 
conducting (Mozarteum) 

21—‘Marriage of Figaro’ 

21—Chamber Music Serenade (Residence Court) 

22—‘Abduction from the Seraglio’ (Municipal 
Theatre) 

23—‘Falsta ff’ 

24—‘Rosenkavalier’ 

2S—‘Barbiere di Siviglia’ 

25—Clemens Krauss-Richard 


Cc t 
(Mozarteum) ns 


Strauss 


26—"Much Ado About Nothing’ (Riding Academy) 

26—Mozart ‘Requiem’ (St. Peter’s Church) 

27—‘Don Giovanni’ 

27—A Cappella Concert of the Vienna State Opera 
Choir (St. Peter’s) 

27—Haydn-Mozart Concert, Richard 
conducting (Mozarteum) 

28—‘Biirger als Edelmann’ (Municipal Theatre) 


Strauss 


28—Orchestra Serenade (Residence Court) 

29—*Rosenkavalier’ 

30—‘Freischitz’ 

30—Richard Strauss Concert, Willem Mengelberg 
conducting. 


31—‘Marriage of Figaro’ 
31—Orchestra Serenade (Residence Court) 


September 

1—Much Ado About Nothing’ (Riding Academy) 

2—‘Falstaff’ 

2—Chamber Music Serenade (Residence Court) 

3—‘Rosenkavalier’ 

3—Concert, T. Serafin conducting. 

3—Verdi ‘Requiem’ (St. Peter’s Church) 

4—‘Freischiitz’ 

5—‘Barbiere di Siviglia’ 

6—Birger als Edelmann’ (Municipal Theatre); 
Chamber Music Serenade (Residence Court) 

7—*‘Much Ado About Nothing’ (Riding Academy) 

7—Bach-Beethoven Concert, Edwin Fischer con- 
ducting (Mozarteum) 

8—‘Marriage of Figaro’. 





Roth String Quartet to Give Series at 
Columbia Next Season 

A series of six programs will be given 
by the Roth String Quartet next season, 
sponsored by the Columbia University 
Chamber Music Society. The Roths 
are engaged this summer, as they were 
last, for a series of sixteen concerts at 
Stamford University, Cal. 





‘Walkiire’, ‘Tristan’ and ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ Enlist Singers 
of International Repute— 
Flagstad Sings at Concerts in 
Wesendonck Villa 


Isolde and Briinnhilde; Max Lorenz as 
Tristan and Siegmund; Joel Berglund as 
Hans Sachs and Wotan; Ti.na Lemnitz 
as Eva; Germaine Lubin as Sieglinde; 
Karin Branzell as Magdalena and Fricka; 
Set Swanholm as Stolzing, and Richard 
Bitterauf as Beckmesser. Among the 
Ziirich singers, Albert Emmerich as Pog- 
ner, Marke and Hunding; Marko Roth- 


miller as Kurwenal and Kothner, and 
Georgine von Milinkovic as Brangane, 
distinguished themselves. A very large 


audience was enraptured by the beautiful 
performances and gave the singers, and 
Furtwangler in particular, ovations. 


Concerts in the Wesendonck-Villa 


The Wesendonck-Villa, the “house on 
the green hill,” assumed special impor- 
tance in Wagner’s biography as the scene 
of the love tragedy between Wagner and 
Mathilde. Even though the little house 
which served Wagner as a refuge no longer 
stands, the wonderful park with the mag- 
nificent view of the lake is still there, as 
well as the castle-like villa of the Wesen- 
donck family built in 1858 in the classi- 
cal style, which served as an ideal setting 
for two intimate festival concerts before 
very few guests. 

The orchestra had taken its position in 
the large hall of the villa, in which Wag- 
ner himself once conducted two concerts 
in honor of Frau Mathilde. Under the 
direction of Furtwangler and Denzler it 
played orchestral works of Wagner and 
accompanied the singers Max Lorenz and 
Kirsten Flagstad. The ‘Five songs,’ sung 
by Kirsten Flagstad, which Wagner com- 
posed to words of Mathilde in 1857-58 and 
performed for the first time in the same 
spot, made the strongest impression. These 
songs, through which strains of the ‘Tris- 
tan’ music run repeatedly, awakened all 
the ‘Tristan’ atmosphere which surrounded 
Wagner’s stay in the villa and which also 
enveloped the hearts of the hearers of these 
commemorative concerts. In his intro- 
duction Herr Schmid-Bloss referred in 
reverent words to the special circumstances 
which made these concerts one of the most 
potent experiences of the Festival. 


Schoeck and Hindemith Represented 


In the opera ‘Penthesilea’ of Othmar 
Schoeck the festival presented the most 
important living composer of German 
Switzerland in his most successful stage 
work. Following the text of the drama 
of Heinrich Kleist, the one-act opera de- 
scribes the tragic end of Achilles, who is 
slain in insane, embittered love by the 
queen of the Amazons, who is deeply of- 
fended by her defeat on the battlefield. 
The polarity of the sexes and the tragic 
tension which is created by it have also 
given Schoeck’s music its most acute ac- 
cents. In the great dramatic outbursts of 
Penthesilea and in the powerful choruses 
of the Amazons, the composer, whose forte 
is generally more in the lyric field, proves 
to be an effective dramatist. The whole 
style of the work is strongly influenced by 
Wagner, but often follows new paths with 
the result that the opera written in 1925 
is one of the most interesting composed by 
Swiss composers. The performance, which 
was conducted by Denzler, did the work 
full justice; Res Fischer (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main) gave an outstanding interpre- 
tation of the title role. 

In view of the great artistic success 
which the Ziirich Stadttheatre has achieved 
throughout the world with the premiére of 
Hindemith’s ‘Mathis der Maler’, the in- 
clusion of the work in the repertoire ot 
this year’s festival seemed a matter of 
course. With this imposing accomplish- 
ment, which has been reviewed in these 
pages several times in the past, the ener- 
getic Swiss operatic stage brought its 1939 
festival to a most satisfactory conclusion. 
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